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SCRIP  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OR'  EMERGENCY  CURRENCY  ISSUED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 
THE  DEPRESSION  YEARS  OF 
1951  -  1954 


1 

It  has  been  said  that  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  This 
familiar  expression  dates  back  to  1658  and  is  often  used  with  reference  to  people 
overcoming  their  difficulties.  During  the  financial  difficulties  of  1951-54,  many 
communities  were  temporarily  deprived  of  normal  monetary  facilities  due  to  bank 
failures,  hoarding,  and  inability  to  collect  taxes.  In  order  to  counteract  these 
conditions,  there  were  issued  in  several  hundred  localities  various  forms  of  emer¬ 
gency  currency  or  scrip.  In  reality,  necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention.  In 
the  past,  during  times  of  money  stringenc:/-,  or  financial  panics,  emergency  currency 
has  been  issued,  but  it  is  believed  that  never  before  have  there  been  so  man;/'  types. 

From  1924  to  1929  the  curve  of  the  business  cycle  pointed  upwards.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  booming,  foreign  trade  increased  and  the  country  in  general  seemed  to  be 
prosperous.  Then  in  the  middle  of  1929  the  curve  of  the  business  cycle  turned  and 
started  downwards.  This  was  an  indication  that  business  conditions  had  reached 
their  peak  ut  no  one  thought  that  the  decline  which  followed  would  be  as  rapid  or 
prolonged  as  it  was.  The  climax  occurred  in  October,  1929  when  the  bottom  fell  out 
of  the  prosperity  basket  and  stock  market  prices  took  a  severe  tumble.  With  the 
rapid  fall  in  stock  market  prices  people  became  hysterical  and  the  panic  was  on. 

Many  people  believed  that  the  decline  in  prices  would  be  of  a  short 
duration  and  that  in  a  few  months  prices  would  begin  to  rise.  In  this  they  were 
mistaken  as  prices  continued  to  go  down  and  the  oanic  developed  into  a  depression. 
The  depression  caused  more  and  more  business  failures.  One  result  of  the  many  busi¬ 
ness  and  bank  failures  was  the  issuance  of  some  form  of  emergency  currency  in 
various  communities.  However,  it  was  not  until  1952  that  emergency  currency  began 
to  be  used  in  appreciable  amcuits. 


1  Roberts,  Rate  Louise  -  Hoyt's  New  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations.  Page  550. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  use  of  scrip  it  was  estimated  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Marketing  Service  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  in  February,  1932,  that  over  400 
communities  were  then  using  some  form  of  emergency  currency.  In  the  Chase 
National  Bank's  Collection  of  Moneys  of  the  World,  there  is  represented  scrip  from 
over  450  towns  and  cities,  and  from  43  states  and  the  Territory  o:  Hawaii.  It  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  recent  day  emergency  currency 
ever  brought  together.  In  the  collection  are  about  2,000  varieties,  including 
scrip  printed  on  such  novelty  materials  as  wood,  sheepskin,  ouckskin,  leather, 
fishskin,  and  shells. 

The  use  of  emergency  currency  at  this  time  was  not  a  new  idea.  In  lact, 
it  has  often  been  issued  when  the  regular  circulating  medium  of  the  government  has 
become  scarce  due  to  hoarding,  export  of  capital,  or  contraction  of  bank  credit. 
Emergency  currency  was  previously  issued  during  the  panic  of  1837,  the  Civil  War 
period,  and  the  panics  of  1893  and  1907.  When  the  government  fails  to  provide 
additional  currency  during  these  periods  of  financial  difficulties,  the  people 
provide  their  own  medium  of  exchange.  This  generally  takes  the  form  of  barter  ex¬ 
change  which  in  itself  is  very  inconvenient.  Therefore,  credit  tokens  are  issued 
which  are  exchangeable  for  commodities  or  services.  They  are  generally  accepted 
by  merchants  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  as  individuals  see  that  they  can  be 
used,  and  that  the  issuing  organization  is  able  to  redeem  the  tokens  when  presented, 
confidence  is  created  in  the  issue.  When  confidence  has  been  established  in  the 
issue,  the  tokens  for  a  time  circulate  as  money. 

TYPES  0?  EMERGENCY  CURRENCY.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  first,  to  summarize 
briefly  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  time  scrip  was  issued  and, 
second,  to  describe  and  explain  the  manner  in  which  scrip  or  other  forms  of  emer¬ 
gency  currency  was  used  in  several  localities.  It  would  be  almost  imoossible  to 


1  Lazo,  Hector  -  Scrip  and  Barter:  Their  Use  and  Their  Service. 
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describe  every  issue,  and  therefore,  for  descriptive  purposes,  the  types  of  emer¬ 
gency  currency  have  been  divided  into  nine  major  classifications,  namely: 

A.  That  issued  and  guaranteed  by  assigned 
dividends  of  closed  banks. 

B.  That  issued  to  keep  money  in  circulation  and 
known  as  non-hoarding  checks. 

C.  That  issued  by  cities,  counties,  and  Boards  of 
Education. 

D.  That  issued  by  cities  and  organizations  and 
known  as  "stamp  money"  or  self-liquidating 
scrip. 

E.  That  issued  by  unemployed  organ! 3 :t ions. 

F.  That  issued  by  individuals,  trade  associations, 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

G.  That  issued  during  the  Bank  Holidays  of  February 
and  March,  1953,  by  companies,  hotels,  universi¬ 
ties,  newspapers,  etc. 

H.  That  issued  by  Clearing  House  Associations  and 
Banks  in  March,  1955. 

I.  That  issued  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Each  of  these  types  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 

The  country  was  made  "scrip  conscious"  during  the  week  of  the  bank  holiday 
in  March,  1933.  With  all  the  banks  closed,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
cash;  and  companies,  corporations,  hotels  and  individuals  were  anxious  to  obtain 
money  to  meet  their  payrolls  and  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life.  During  this  period, 
many  companies  issued  scrip  to  their  employees.  Checks  which  normally  pay  80-90$ 

01  the  business  transactions  of  the  country  could  not  be  used  with  the  banks  closed. 
It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Clearing  House  Associations  in  various  cities  issue 
Clearing  House  Certificates  similar  to  those  issued  and  circulated  as  currency  in 
1907.  This  was  done  in  many  cities,  while  in  others  the  Clearing  Houses  had  the 
certificates  printed  but  never  issued  them  because  the  government  enacted  special 
legislation  which  authorized  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  issue  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
notes,  as  distinguished  from  the  regular  Federal  Reserve  notes,  to  compensate  for 


. 
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the  then  shortage  of  currency. 

DEFINITION  OF  SCRIP.  The  need  for  scrip  was  greatly  increased  during  the  banking 
holiday,  but  a  great  many  towns  were  forced  to  issue  some  form  of  emergency 
currency  before  this  period.  Since  scrip  has  been  so  widely  used  in  recent  years, 
and  is  a  term  frequently  applied  to  emergency  currency,  let  us  see  what  is  meant  ty 
the  term.  According  to  Munn's  "Encyclopedia  of  Banking  and  Finance"  scrip  is  def¬ 
ined  as,  "a  temoorary  certificate  issued  for  exchange  at  a  later  date  for  money,  a 
permanent  certificate,  or  for  whatever  the  scrip  entitled  the  holder."  Scrip  was 
thus  issued  which,  on  redemption,  entitled  the  holder  either  to  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  merchandise,  or  to  some  other  asset.  In  many  cases  the  scrip  issued 
was  backed  ty  United  States  currency,  government  bonds,  or  commodities. 

LEGALITY  01'  SCRIP.  Since  practically  all  the  scrip  which  was  issued,  promised  oayment 
in  something,  it  might  be  considered  as  a  credit  instrument,  or  a  bill  of  credit. 

>  -  i 

ttofr  Tn  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  I,  Section  10, 

the  states  are  prohibited  from  emitting  bills  of  credit.  However,  in  the  ooinion  of 

2 

?Ar.  Herman  Oliphant,  General  Counsel  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  in  1955,  it 
would  appear  that  a  city  could  issue  scrip  which  would  not  be  in  violation  of  this 
provision.  Mr.  Oliphant  indicates  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  famous  case,  Briscoe 
v.  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky ,  held  that  for  a  bill  or  note  to  constitute 
a  bi.ll  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution:  "It  must  be  issued  ty  a 
State,  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  and  be  designed  to  circulate  as  money.  It  must  be 
a  paper  which  circulates  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  is  so  received  and  used  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life."  The  scrip  issued  in  recent  years  did  circulate  as 
monqy  and  was  used  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  in  many  communities.  To  this 

1  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  I,  Section  10  specifies  "that  the 
several  States  are  prohibited  from  coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit  or 
making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 

2  Letter  from  Mr.  Oliphant  to  writer  dated  Jan.  7,  1955.  See  appendix. 
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extent  it  was  a  bill  of  credit,  though  issued  by  a  city  rather  than  a  state. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  above  decision,  if  scrip  had  been  issued  by  a  state  it 
would  probably  have  been  a  violation. 

Looking  further  into  the  legal  aspect  of  the  situation.  Section  178  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  (U.S.C.  Title  18,  Sec. 295),  provides  that:  "No  person  shall  make, 
issue,  circulate,  or  pay  any  note,  check,  memorandum,  token  or  other  obligation  lor 
a  less  sum  than  $1,  intended  to  circulate  as  money  or  to  be  received  or  used  in  lieu 
of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States;  and  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  construing  this  section  of  law  in  United  States  v. 

Van  Aukin  (96  U.S.  566,568)  stated  that:  "The  statute  makes  the  offense  to  consist 
of  two  ingredients: 

1.  The  token  or  obligation  must  be  for  less  than  a  dollar. 

2.  It  must  be  intended  to  circulate  as  money,  or  in  lieu  of 
the  money  of  the  United  States." 

After  stating  these  interpretations  of  the  law,  Mr.  Oliphant  believes  that 

municipalities  and  private  corporations  could  have  issued  their  promise  to  pay  in 

sums  not  less  than  $1  in  a  form  which  would  not  have  violated  the  laws  of  the 

United  States.  However,  in  the  present  case,  the  promises  to  oay  were  generally 

circulated  as  money  in  lieu  of  the  money  of  the  United  States.  Scrip  so  issued,  was 

not  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  as  it  depended  for  its  acceptance  upon 

the  attitude  of  the  community  in  which  it  circulated.  Certain  scrip,  thus  issued 

1 

might  have  been  subject  to  Federal  taxation,  but  apparently  due  to  the  emergen cy 
nothing  was  done  about  it. 

A  similar  situation  existed  when  emergency  currency  was  issued  during  the 

currency  famine  ol  1895.  Of  this  period,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  in  his  book  "A  History 

2 

of  Currency  in  the  United  States,"  states  that  due  bills  issued  by  manufacturers  and 

^  ^tates  Code,  Title  Ik,  Section  562.  (Letter  from  Mr.  Oliphant,  dated  Jan. 7 

l-3<->5)  "Every  person,  firm,  association  other  than  National  bank  associations,  and 
every  corporation,  State  bank,  or  State  banking  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  lOf 

on  the  amount  of  their  own  notes  used  for  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them." 
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other  employers  of  labor  "which  were  issued  to  circulate  among  the  public  as 
money  were  clearly  subject  to  the  10  per  cent  tax  enacted  i oi  Lhe  purpose 

of  getting  rid  of  state  bank  circulation.  This  temooraiy  currency,  however, 
performed  so  valuable  a  service  in  such  a  crucial  period,  in  movin  the  crops 
and  keeping  business  machinery  in  motion,  that  the  government,  after  due 
deliberation,  wisely  forebore  to  prosecute." 

2  Revised  Edition  1924;  Pages  551-52. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  issuance  of  emergency  currency  reached  its  highest  peak  in  1953,  and 
it  might,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  note  the  major  problems  which  confronted  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
stated  that  the  major  problems  at  the  beginning  of  1935  were: 

1.  An  unemployed  population  estimated  at  over  twelve  million. 

2.  A  serious  agricultural  situation  resulting  from  excessive 
production,  ruinous  prices  and  large  debts. 

3.  A  financial  and  credit  system  in  grave  danger  of  collapse. 

4.  A  large  internal  debt. 

5.  Almost  insurmountable  barriers  to  foreign  trade. 

6.  Perplexing  foreign  debt  situation. 

7.  An  unbalanced  Federal  budget. 

8.  Disorganized  State  and  municipal  finances. 

9.  Increasing  disorder  and  an  almost  complete  lack  of  confidence, 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  all  of  the  above  problems, 
but  a  few  of  them  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  issuance  of  scrip,  namely,  numbers 
one,  three  and  eight.  The  first  two  of  these  problems  will  be  briefly  discussed 
now,  while  the  problem  relating  to  municipal  finances  y/ill  be  taxen  up  later. 

Due  to  the  unemployed  situation  a  large  number  of  organizations  made  up 
oi  those  not  working  were  formed  in  many  communities.  Some  groups  formed  a  corp¬ 
oration  and  obtained  a  state  charter.  Many  of  the  organizations,  whether  incorp¬ 
orated  or  not,  issued  scrip  to  their  members,  while  others  transacted  business  on 
a  straight  barter  basis.  Scrip  was  issued  in  exchange  for  labor,  commodities,  and 
services. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor  Statistics'  there  was  practically 

a  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  from  January,  1950  to  March  1953, 

1  World  Economics  Review,  1935,  p.~3  ~  - - 
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TABLE  I 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR'S  ESTIMATE  Or  TOTAL  NUMBER 
OUT  OF  WORK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1950  to  19 55, BY  MONTHS 


(U.S.Dept.  of  Labor.  Bureau  of 

Labor-  Statistics- 

-Monthly  Labor 

Review  V.57,  No. 5,  p.1129) 

Month 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1953 

January 

3,216,000 

7,160,000 

10,197,000 

15,110,000 

February 

5,565,000 

7,345,000 

10,486,000 

13,294,000 

March 

3,543,000 

7,098,000 

10,739,000 

13,689,000 

April 

5,188,000 

6,759,000 

10,990,000 

15,256,000 

May 

3,090,000 

6,750,000 

11,470,000 

12,396,000 

June 

3,250,000 

6,341,000 

11,855,000 

12,204,000 

July 

5,714,000 

7,198,000 

12,300,000 

11,795,000 

August 

4,101,000 

7,557,000 

12,344,000 

10,960,000 

■j 

September 

4,150,000 

7,303,000 

11,767,000 

10,089,000 

October 

4,639,000 

7,778,000 

11,586,000 

November 

5,564,000 

8,699,000 

12,008,000 

December 

5,541,000 

8,908,000 

12,124,000 

1  Preliminary 

Our  estimate  of  unemployment  covers  all  workers  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  farmers,  farm  laborers,  management,  professional  workers,  public  service  and 
the  industrial  groups.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  census  furnished  monthly  by  the 
Labor  Department  and  other  monthly  figures  from  the  Government. 

Some  groups  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  estimate  because  no  reports 
exist  to  show  their  condition.  Of  these  groups  the  following  are  counted  as  unem¬ 
ployed: 

1.  Those  unemployed  who  have  gone  to  the  country  to  occupy  deserted  shacks 
and  raise  their  food. 

2.  Those  who  are  given  food  and  shelter  on  farms  but  no  wage  payment  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  work. 

5.  Those  in  forestry  camps  and  on  relief  work  are  not  counted  as  employed 
since  they  are  not  in  permanent  earning  positions. 

4.  Many  unemployed  are  of  course  able  to  find  temporary  work  bringing  in 
intermittently  a  small  income.  This  work  cannot  be  accounted  for  and 
these  workers  are  considered  unemployed. 
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Offsetting  these  groups  are  three  groups  counted  as  emolqyed  because 
lacking  necessary  data  they  automatically  fall  into  employed  roups: 


1.  Teachers  who  are  teaching  school  but  not  being  paid. 

2.  Those  unemployed  who  have  gone  to  the  country  to  live  v/ith 
relatives  on  farms  and  are  provided  with  at  least  food  and 
shelter. 

3.  Those  who  were  living  on  income  from  investments  and  are  now 
forced  to  seek  work;  we  have  no  way  of  estimating  them. 


rising  from  5,216,000  to  15,689,000,  or  a  net  increase  of  over  10,400,000.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  greatest  number  of  unemployed,  15,689,000  occurred 
during  March,  1955,  the  month  in  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  month  in  which  all  the  banks  o'  the  country 
were  closed  for  a  period  of  one  week.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  vast  amy,  not 
being  able  to  find  employment  because  of  various  conditions  and,  for  the  most  part, 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  anything  to  provide  themselves  with  food,  clothing,  and 
sneloer ,  should  form  self-help  organizations?  These  organizations  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

■pAiv-v  FAILUi'-iiiS.  The  fact  that  our  financial  and  credit  systems  were  in  grave  danger  of 

collapse  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  banks  which  failed  during  the  years  1950  to 

1 

12^.2  inclusive.  During  this  period  5,099  banks  failed,  depriving  hundreds  of 
communities  oi  adequate  canking  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  these  failures  tied 

up  about  Si;o,5ol,000,000  in  deposits.  Bank  failures  in  the  east  and  VJest  North  Central 

.  2 
sections  of  the  United  States  were  more  numerous  than  elsewhere.  Of  the  2298  and 

1456  banks  that  failed  in  the  years  of  1951  and  1952  respectively,  1528  and  925  were 

in  these  two  sections.  This  probably  explains  why  so  much  of  the  emergency  currency 

was  issued  in  states  comprising  these  sections.  According  to  a  study  made  by  the 

1  Table  II  ~~  ~  — - - - 


2  Table  III 


Banks  operating  on  a  restricted  basis  or  not  in  operation  but  which 
have  not  be  n  placed  in  liquidation  or  receivership. 
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TABLE  III 

BANK  SUSPENSIONS  AND  BANKS  REOPENED,  BY  STATES,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  51 
(From  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins) 

(Banks  closed  to  public  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  on  account  of 
financial  difficulties,  by  order  of  supervisory  authorities  or  directors  o. 
the  bank.  The  figures  do  not  include  banks  temporarily  under  special  or 
"moratorium"  holidays  declared  by  civil  authorities.) 


STATE 

BANKS 

SUSPENDED 

BANKS  REOPENED 

All  banks  included. 

(National, State, Nonmembers) 

1950  1951  1952 

1930 

1931 

1952 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Maine 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

N.  Hamp. 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Vermont 

2 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

Mass. 

5 

19 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Conn. 

7 

10 

6 

- 

2 

- 

R.  I. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

N.  Y. 

8 

55 

10 

- 

1 

5 

N.  J. 

3 

58 

8 

- 

2 

7 

Penna. 

19 

137 

42 

- 

- 

6 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL 

Ohio 

25 

115 

26 

2 

3 

15 

Indiana 

90 

96 

68 

18 

20 

11 

Illinois 

126 

258 

209 

10 

17 

23 

Michigan 

21 

113 

87 

1 

3 

56 

Wisconsin 

24 

49 

67 

11 

11 

16 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 

Minn . 

22 

101 

62 

3 

7 

4 

Iowa 

86 

208 

147 

— 

2 

5 

Missouri 

104 

122 

80 

1 

9 

7 

N.  Dak. 

60 

66 

14 

1 

2 

4 

S.  Dak. 

54 

75 

25 

1 

12 

— 

Nebraska 

44 

109 

51 

22 

10 

13 

Kansas 

45 

58 

69 

2 

_ 

3 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

— 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Maryland 

2 

20 

4 

1 

c 

3 

D.  C. 

— 

— 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Virginia 

20 

57 

9 

_ 

13 

2 

W.  Va 

10 

57 

6 

2 

7 

11 

N.  C. 

93 

63 

51 

7 

53 

14 

S.  C. 

27 

34 

18. 

2 

1 

8 

Florida 

59 

17 

11 

8 

O 

4 

Georgia 

31 

55 

25 

2 

1 

2 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

29 

27 

38 

2 

10 

8 

Tenn. 

28 

31 

28 

5 

4 

5 

Alabama 

54 

56 

18 

5 

_ 

0 

Mississippi 

52 

60 

12 

1 

59 

15 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

135 

57 

13 

54 

36 

7 

Louisiana 

9 

7 

14 

2 

2 

8 

Oklahoma 

25 

24 

52 

1 

5 

6 

Texas 

54 

86 

55 

3 

15 

10 

•  • 

• 

. 

.  ■  . 
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TABLE  III  (COI'IT'D.) 

BANK  SUSPENSIONS  AND  BANKS  REOPENED  con't. 


STATE  BANKS  SUSPENDED  BANKS  REOPENED 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1950 

1951 

1952 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

11 

11 

8 

1 

— 

Idaho 

1 

10 

24 

_ 

1 

8 

Vyoming 

— 

5 

2 

_ 

— 

— 

Colorado 

5 

21 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

N.  Mexico 

— 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

Arizona 

5 

5 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Utah 

5 

9 

14 

1 

__ . 

5 

Nevada 

— 

2 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PACIFIC 

Wash. 

50 

22 

28 

_ 

_ 

2 

Oregon 

2 

14 

26 

_ 

_ 

•z 

tJ 

California 

7 

18 

55 

- 

- 

2 

Total 

1545 

2298 

1456 

147 

276 

290 

Economic  Policy  Commission  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  .any  tank 
-S-iLm’ss  weeded  out  institutions  that  fall  under  the  following  heads  j 

1.  Banks  that  should  never  have  been  granted  charters  because 
of  inadequate  eaoital,  lack  of  prooer  qualifications  to 
engage  in  banking  on  the  part  of  their  organizers  or  insuf— 
iicient  available  business  to  support  them  in  the  places 
where  they  were  started. 

E.  Banks  in  places  where  probably  permanent  local  changes  later 
reduced  the  volume  of  available  business  to  a  point  below 
the  amount  necessary  to  support  their  existing  banking 
facilities. 

o.  Institutions  in  which  improper  or  incompetent  management  had 
come  into  control. 

con junction  with  these  causes,  it  might  be  noted  that  the  American 
banking  sy  stem  failed  in  the  time  of  economic  adversity  or  .-just  at  the  time  when 
it  could  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  country. 


1  Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  January  1955  -  "Present 
Banking  Situation." 
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This  failure  of  our  banking  system  in  the  1950's  has  been  laid  to  two  serious 
1 

defects:  first,  functional  changes  in  the  banking  system  that  had  brought  it 

into  closer  relations  with  the  security  markets;  second,  structural  weakness  of 
a  local  independent  unit  banking  system.  The  failure  of  the  weak  banks  often 
leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  liquidity  of  the  other  banks.  It  also  leads  to  a 
restriction  of  credit.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  remaining  banks  liquidate  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  slow  and  doubtful  assets,  and  at  the  same  time  become 
more  strict  on  their  loan  requirements. 

According  to  reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  bank  deposits  shrank 
from  $55,000,000,000  at  the  close  of  1929  to  $58,000,000,000  as  of  December  51  1955. 
Theoretically,  to  pay  these  deposits,  there  were,  in  1955,  over  $5,000,000,000  of 
all  kinds  of  money  outstanding.  Of  course,  all  of  the  money  outstanding  was  not 
available  to  meet  these  deposits  as  a  considerable  amount  was  hoarded.  It  is  also 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  all  currency  in  the  country  is  only  a 
.traction  of  the  total  deposits  in  all  of  the  banks  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  supply  cash  when  there  is  a  nation-wide  demand  for  it.  In  comparison  with  about 
$4,800,000,000  of  currency  outstanding  and  $55,000,000,000  of  bank  deposits  that 
still  existed  after  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market  in  1929,  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  plenty  of  currency  in  the  country  to  conduct  as  great  a  volume  of  business 
as  in  19<c9.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  demand  for  more  currency.  The  idea  for  this 


was  that  if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  it  would 
tend  to  raise  commodity  prices.  The  economics  of  this  theory,  pro  and  con,  will  not 
be  discussed,  but  the  statement  is  made  because  the  idea  was  often  mentioned  at 
tacit  time.  As  an  indication  of  the  demand  for  additional  currency  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  of  April,  1955  reports  that  between  February  15th  and  March  4th 
there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  currenqy  amounting  to  about 
;1, 850, 000,000  including  demands  -or  gold  coin  and  gold  certificates  of  5500,000,000. 

1  0nltedastaUs?"rial  C°'lfBl'ence  Board>  -  "The  Situation  in  the - ‘ 
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Three-fourths  of  these  demands  occured  during  the  week  beginning  February  27th  and 
more  than  half  was  concentrated  in  the  first  5  days  of  March.  "On  February  1st 
before  the  banking  crisis  had  developed  the  reserve  banks  had  reserves  of 
01,476,000,000  in  excess  of  legal  requirements  and  the  ratio  of  the  12  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banks  combined  was  65.6$.  Because  of  the  large  demand  for  funds  from  February 
1st  to  March  4th  the  combined  reserves  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  excess  of 

legal  requirements  was  reduced  to  0416,000,000  and  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  System 

1 

as  a  whole  declined  to  45.1$." 

Bank  failures,  in  a  great  many  cases,  were  due  to  the  lack  of  confidence 

of  the  public,  and  this  resulted  in  hoarding.  The  need  and  use  of  more  actual 

currency  to  carry  on  the  country's  business  was  accentuated  fcy  the  failure  of  banks 

and  the  decrease  in  banking  facilities.  Checks  could  not  be  written  on  banks  when 

they  were  closed  and  transactions  had  to  be  conducted  on  a  cash  basis.  In  1932, 

2 

there  was  more  currency  in  circulation  than  at  any  previous  time.  By  money  in 
circulation  we  mean  the  total  amount  of  actual  currency  outstanding  except  the 
amounts  held  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  This  sum 
was  surpassed  in  March,  1933,  when  the  currency  outstanding  reached  0-6,998,000,000 
and  at  that  time  this  was  the  largest  figure  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Nevertheless,  due  to  an  increase  in  hoarding,  there  was  in  1932  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1935,  a  cry  for  more  money. 

As  an  aid  to  financial  institutions  that  found  themselves  in  a  weak 
position,  the  government  established  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 
January,  1932.  It  was  incorporated  with  two  billions  of  dollars  at  its  disposal 
which  could  be  loaned  to  weakened  banks  and  to  other  institutions  throughout  the 
country .  By  the  end  of  1932,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo  ation  had  loaned  to 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  railroads,  the  huge  net  sum  of  about  01,127,770,000." 

1  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  April,  1933. 

2  Table  IV 

3  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  December,  1933,  p.738. 
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MONET  IN  CIRCULATION 


For  a  short  period  in  the  Fall  of  1932,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  confidence  of  the  public  was  restored  in 
banks.  The  decline  in  deposits  ceased.  There  was  a  decrease  in  bank  failures. 

Stock  and  commodity  prices  advanced.  Business  activity  increased  and  everything 
pointed  towards  recovery.  It  was  thought  that  the  "Depression"  had  hit  bottom. 

This  recovery  was  short  lived,  however,  due  to  political  conditions, 
unbalanced  budget,  and  the  foreign  debt  problem  which  was  up  for  discussion  after 
a  one-year  moratorium.  By  November,  the  public  had  lost  much  of  the  earlier 
confidence  and  had  started  hoarding  money  again. 

BANKING  HOLIDAYS  OF  1952  and  1955. 

In  Nevada,  the  condition  of  12  banks,  with  about  $15,000,000  in  deposits, 

became  so  deplorable  that  on  November  1,  1932,  Lt. Governor  Morley  Griswold  declared 

1 

a  banking  holiday  lor  twelve  days.  In  declaring  the  banking  holiday,  he  stated 
that  it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  business,  banks,  bank  depositors,  and  the  entire 
people  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  and  that  the  situation  was  such  that  it  could  no 
longer  b  met  by  ordinary  banking  methods  without  reorganizations. 

The  Lt.  Governor  of  Nevada  was  the  first  to  admit  that  some  of  the  banks 
in  his  state  were  in  an  unsound  condition.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nevada, 

as  in  the  panic  of  1907,  when  there  was  a  restriction  of  credit  and  a  currency 

2 

shortage,  was  the  first  to  declare  a  legal  holiday.  Then,  as  in  1952,  she  was  soon 
followed  by  similar  proclamations  in  other  states. 

At  the  end  ox  the  twelve-day  holiday  in  Nevada,  there  had  been  no  re¬ 
organization  of  the  banks  and  another  two-week  moratorium  was  granted  on  Nov.  12th. 
These  two  weeks  brought  ^orth  no  action  and  another  moratorium  was  granted,  this 
time  for  three  weeks.  The  inability  of  State  and  Federal  authorities  to  remedy  the 
situation  in  Nevada  resulted  in  the  moratorium  being  continued  indefinitely. 

1  New  York  Times  -  November  2,  1932. 

2  Hepburn,  A  Histoiy  of  Currency  in  the  United  States,  p.  394. 
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Noticing  the  continual  extension  of  the  bank  holidey  in  Nevada,  deposi¬ 
tors  in  other  states  became  nervous,  and  a  steady  withdrawal  of  bank  deposits  took 
place.  The  depositors,  in  many  cases,  merely  transferred  funds  to  other  banks  in 
the  same  communities,  or  to  other  communities,  or  to  the  Postal  Savings  System.  In 
order  to  meet  these  withdrawals,  the  banks  which  were  under  pressure  had  to  draw  upon 
their  balances  with  other  banks,  to  convert  liquid  assets  into  cash,  or  to  borrow  on 
their  sound  assets  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  or  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Often,  after  using  these  various  means  to  meet  the  demands,  the  banks 
were  forced  to  close  anyway .  The  result  was  that  many  towns  throughout  the  country 
declared  oanking  holidays  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  this  process  and  to  protect 
remaining  bank  depositors.  In  some  states  emergency  bank  legislation  was  ouickly 
authorized,  but  the  banks  in  the  East  paid  little  attention  to  these  measures  as,  for 
the  most  part,  they  were  in  a  highly  liquid  position. 

Beginning  on  Saturday,  February  4,  19S5,  when  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
declared  a  public  holiday  to  prevent  a  disastrous  run  on  a  New  Orleans  bank,  bank 
holidays  were  declared  in  rapid  order.  The  banks  throughout  the  country  began  to  with¬ 
draw  their  deposits  from  the  New  York  City  banks  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
customers.  The  New  York  City  banks  were  in  turn  forced  to  borrow  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  and  thus  the  currency  circulation  was  greatly  increased. 

On  February  14,  the  country  was  much  perturbed  when  the  Governor  of  Michigan 
declared  a  banking  holiday  until  February  21,  1935.  Governor  Comstock,  in  his  proc¬ 
lamation,  declared  in  part,  "Whereas,  in  view  of  the  acute  financial  emergency  now 
existing  m  the  city  of  Detroit  and  throughout  the  State  of  Michigan,  I  deem  it 
necessary  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health 
and  safety,  and  for  the  equal  safeguarding  without  preference  of  the  rights  of  all 
depositors  in  the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  this  state. 

"And  at  the  request  of  the  Michigan  Bankers'  Association  and  the  Detroit 
Clearing  House  Association,  to  declare  a  State  holiday." 
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It  is  estimated  that  this  action  tied  up  in  the  State  of  Michigan  about 
$•1,500,000,000  in  bank  deposits  and  involved  about  550  banks.  On  February  21st 
the  banking  situation  was  still  in  a  mess  so  Governor  Comstock  issued  a  new  procla¬ 
mation  directing  all  banks  to  open  on  Thursday  morning,  February  23rd,  but  limiting 
withdrawals  from  all  accounts.  Except  for  certain  provisions  the  banking  holiday 
was  continued  in  force  until  further  notice. 

The  closing  of  the  Michigan  banks  was  the  spark  which  started  depositors 
all  over  the  country  demanding  their  monpy.  State  after  state  adopted  measures 
authorizing  the  restriction  of  deposit  withdrawals  in  order  to  preserve  the  assets 
of  banks  and  to  provide  equal  protection  to  depositors.  This  did  not  stem  the  tide, 
and  one  state  after  another  was  forced  to  declare  a  holiday.  The  State  of  Maryland 
declared  a  holiday  on  February  25th.  On  February  27th,  banks  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
announced  restrictions  on  withdrawals.  By  March  1,  the  following  states  had  de¬ 
clared  bank  holidays:  Alabama,  California,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississsippi, 
and  Tennessee.  When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  4th  practically  all  the  banks  in  the  country  were  closed  or  were 
operating  under  difficulties. 

It  seemed  to  some,  therefore,  practically  imoerative  that  President 
Roosevelt  should  issue  a  proclamation  for  a  national  bank  holiday.  This  he  did  on 

March  6th.  His  proclamation  is  as  follows: 

* 

"WHEREAS,  there  have  been  heavy  and  unwarranted  withdrawals  of  cold  and 
currency  from  our  banking  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding;  and 

"WHEREAS,  continuous  and  increasingly  extensive  speculative  activity 

abroao.  in  foreign  exchange  has  resulted  in  severe  drains  on  the  Nation's  stocks  of 
gold;  and 

'WHEREAS,  these  conditions  have  created  a  national  emergency;  and 

"WHEREAS,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  banks  and  bank  depositors 
that  a  period  of  resoite  be  provided  with  a  view  to  preventing  further  hoarding  of 
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coin,  bullion  or  currency  or  speculation  in  foreign  exchange  and  permitting  the 
application  of  appropriate  measures  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  people;  and 

"WHEREAS,  it  is  provided  in  Section  5  (b)  of  the  Act  01  October  6,  1917 
(40  Stat.  L.411)  as  amended,  "That  the  President  may  investigage,  regulate,  or 
prohibit,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  by  means  of  licenses 
or  otherwise,  any  transactions  in  foreign  exchange  and  the  export,  hoarding,  melting, 
or  earmarkings  of  gold  or  silver  or  bullion  or  currency  ***” ;  and 

"WHEREAS,  it  is  provided  in  Section  16  of  the  said  Act  "that  whoever  shall 
willfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  license,  rule,  or 
regulation  issued  thereunder,  and  whoever  shall  willfully  violate,  neglect,  or  refuse 
to  comply  with  any  order  of  the  President  issued  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  110,000  or,  if  a 
natural  person,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  ***"; 

"NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  view  of  such  national  emergency  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  said  Act  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  export,  hoarding,  or  earmarking 
of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion  or  currency,  do  hereby  proclaim,  order,  direct 
and  declare  that  from  Monday,  the  sixth  day  of  March,  to  Thursday,  the  ninth  day  of 
March,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirty -Three,  both  dates  inclusive,  there  shall  be 
maintained  and  observed  by  all  banking  institutions  and  all  branches  thereof  located 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  including  the  territories  and  insular  possessions, 
a  bank  holiday,  and  that  during  said  period  all  banking  transactions  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended.  During  such  holiday,  excepting  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  such  banking 
institution  or  branch  shall  pay  out,  export,  earmark,  or  permit  the  withdrawal  or 
transfer  in  any  manner  or  by  any  device  whatsoever,  of  any  gold  or  silver  coin  or 
bullion  or  currency  or  take  any  other  action  which  might  facilitate  the  hoarding 
thereof;  nor  shall  any  such  banking  institution  or  branch  pay  out  deposits,  make 
loans  or  discounts,  deal  in  foreign  exchange,  transfer  credits  from  the  United  States 
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to  any  place  abroad,  or  transact  any  other  banking  business  whatsoever. 

"During  such  holiday,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  is  authorized  and 
empowered  (a)  to  permit  any  or  all  of  such  banking  institutions  to  perform  any  or 
all  of  the  usual  banking  functions,  (b)  to  direct,  require  or  permit  the  issuance 
of  clearing  house  certificates  or  other  evidences  of  claims  against  assets  of 
banking  institutions,  and  (c)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  creation  in  such  banking 
institutions,  of  special  trust  accounts  for  the  receipt  of  new  deposits  which  shall 
be  subject  to  withdrawal  on  demand  without  any  restriction  or  limitation  and  shall 
be  kept  separately  in  cash  or  on  deposit  in  Federal  Reserve  Banks  or  invested  in 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

"As  used  in  this  order  the  term  "Banking  institutions"  shall  include  all 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  national  banking  associations,  banks,  trust  companies,  savings 
banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  or  other  corporations,  partner¬ 
ships,  associations  or  persons,  engaged  in  the  business  of  receiving  deposits,  making 
loans,  discounting  business  paper,  or  transacting  any  other  form  of  banking  business." 

On  March  9,  the  President  issued  another  proclamation,  stating  that  the 
national  emergency  still  continued  and  declared  that  all  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
said  Proclamation  of  March  6,  1933,  and  the  regulations  and  orders  issued  thereunder 
should  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  further  Proclamation  by  the  President. 

On  Saturday ,  March  11,  the  President  announced  that  the  banks  throughout 
the  country  would  be  opened  progressively  on  the  following  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  mornings.  The  banks  had  to  receive  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  before  they  could  open.  This  resulted  in  many  banks  not  bein  allowed  to  open 
because  of  their  weak  financial  condition.  However,  with  the  opening  of  the  banks, 
confidence  was  gradually  restored  to  the  public.  An  aid  in  restoring  confidence  in 
banks  was  the  establishing  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  by  the 
Banking  Act  of  1953.  Beginning  January  1,  1954,  all  deposits  of  #2,500  or  under  were 
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insured  to  the  full  amount  of  the  deposit.  By  the  Banking  Act  of  1935  this  limit 
was  raised  from  $2,500  to  $5,000. 

With  the  growing  confidence  in  the  banks,  hoarding  declined,  and  there 
was  comparatively  little  issuance  of  emergency  currency  after  the  banking  holidays. 
By  August  50,  1933,  about  $2,000,000,000  in  currency  had  returned  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banks  and  the  Treasury.  This  amount  was  mostly  from  hoards  as  a  large  portion 
or  the  paper  currency  was  in  $50  denominations  or  over  and  the  large  denomination 
notes  are  used  very  little  in  everyday  transactions.  Currency  actually  in  use  by 
the  public  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  by  August  that  the  late  Eugene  R.  Black, 
Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  stated:  "This  return  flow  of  currency  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  banking  situation  and  increased  the  bank's  ability  to  serve 

commerce,  industry  and  agriculture,  the  money  redeposited  by  banks  in  reserve  banrs 

1 

being  available  for  these  purposes." 


1  New  fork  Tribune,  August  19,  1933 
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CHAPTER  III 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  economic  and  financial  chaos  in  the 
countiy  at  the  beginning  of  the  1930's  has  been  briefly  outlined.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  hoarding,  withdrawal  of  funds  from  banks,  and  lack  of  confidence 
were  among  the  principal  factors  which  caused  the  failure  of  many  banks.  This 
also  resulted  in  the  restriction  of  bank  credit  and  in  some  cities  and  towns  that 
had  only  one  or  two  banks,  this  condition  worked  a  particular  hardship.  It  meant 
that  many  communities  were  left  destitute  of  any  banking  facilities.  7/hen  the 
situation  reached  this  stage,  individual  citizens  began  to  show  their  initiative. 
They  suggested  and  put  into  effect  many  ideas  to  carry  on  business  without  the 
aid  of  bank  credit. 

A.  THAT  ISSUED  AND  GUARANTEED  BY  ASSIGNED  DIVIDENDS  OF  CLOSED  BANKS. 

1 

Tenino.  Washington.  One  of  the  first  towns  which  issued  emergency 
currency  during  the  recent  depression  was  Tenino,  Washington.  The  only  bank  in 
the  town.  The  Citizens  Bank  of  Tenino,  closed  on  December  5,  1951.  At  first 
it  was  a  terrific  blow  to  the  people.  However,  the  Receiver  of  the  closed  bank 
estimated  that  a  25$  liquidating  dividend  could  soon  be  declared.  In  order  to 
thaw  out  some  of  the  frozen  assets,  most  of  the  depositors  assigned  this  dividend 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  issued  scrip  certificates  to  the  depositors  in 
the  amount  of  their  assignment.  The  first  issue  in  December,  1331,  was  printed  on 
paper  in  the  25£,  $1,  $5  and  $10  denominations.  About  $5,200.  was  printed,  but 
only  about  $2,000  of  it  was  distributed. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  these  scrip  certificates  were  issued,  Mr. 
D.M. Major,  Secretaiy  of  the  Tenino  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Editor  and  Publisher 
of  the  Hfeurston  County  Independent,  thought  of  the  brilliant  idea  of  printing  the 
certificates  on  wood.  In  the  nature  of  trial  pieces,  he  printed  forty  wooden 
quarters  during  the  month  of  December,  1931.  These  pieces  were  so  well  received 

1  Pronounced,  Ten-nine-o.  It  is  said  that  the  town  received  its  name  from  the 

fact  that  it  is  1090  feet  above  sea  level. 
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hat  it  was  decided  to  print  all  future  certificates  on  wood.  The  scrip  was 
rinted  at  the  office  of  the  Thurston  County  Independent.  Tenino's  newspaper. 

In  Februaiy,  1932,  a  first  general  issue  of  wooden  money  was  released  by 
he  Tenino  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  pieces  were  in  the  25 0,  500,  and  1  denonina- 
ions,  and  were  5-|  by  3^  inches  in  size.  The  scrip  was  printed  on  two-oly  Sitka 
pruce,  sliced  to  a  thinness  of  one-eightieth  of  an  inch  and  made  strong  and  pliable 
r  a  sheet  of  paper  pasted  between  the  two  surfaces.  In  ord  r  to  protect  the  scrip 


From  The  American  Banker  -  March  16,  1932. 
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from  counterfeiting,  it  was  signed  by  three  trustees.  The  25 0  pieces  nad  a 
picture  of  George  Washington  on  the  back  of  them,  and  the  500  and  cl  pieces  had 
the  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

At  first  some  of  the  people  were  timid  in  accepting  this  wooden  money. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  reminded  of  that  advice  so  often  given  to  people,  "Don't  take 
any  wooden  money."  however,  the  merchants  agreed  to  accent  this  eraer~ency  money. 

It  was  a  novel  experiment  which  resulted  in  much  comment  from  all  over  the  nation — 
news  articles,  editorials,  cartoons,  news  reels,  radio  comments,  and  many  requests 
for  specimens  from  collectors.  It  also  received  publicity  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Following  the  February  issue,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  additional 


pieces  in  %krch  and  April.  In  some  of  the  250  and  500  pieces  of  the  March  issue, 


the  7rood  was  water-marked  with  the  saying,  "Confidence  makes  good  money  made  of 
wood . " 


During  the  year  1952,  the  Tenino  Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  about 

% 

v 

•4 


$6,585.75  ift  wooden  money,  divided  as  follows: 

% 

250  25,095  pieces  $5,775.75*'' 


500 

$1 


1,750  pieces 
755  pieces 


875.00  ’'V 


755.00 


$6,585.75-  ■' 

*  * 

The  pieces  issued  after  March,  and  they  were  issued  each  month  up  to  and  includ¬ 


ing  A-Ugust,  were  redeemable  only  until  January  1  1955.*  That  issued  before  March  was 

b  '  S.  .. 

-edeemaole  during  the  process  of  liquidation  of  the  bank,  or  when  the  first  divi¬ 


dend  was  paid.  According  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Major, only  about  $40  of  the  wooden  monqy 
was  returned  lor ^redemption  at  the  close  of  the  year.  With  the  profit  from  this 
venture  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  purchased  for  $5500  the  Citizens  Bank  building. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  hoped  that  with  this  asset,  they  would  be  able  to  attract 

a  strong  bank  to  the  city  when,  and  if,  branch  banking  business  became  permissable 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

In  January  195c  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  a  new  series  which  differed 


in  design  and  size  from  the  earlier  forms  and  was  printed  on  red  cedar  instead  of 
Sitka  spruce.  This  series,  in  additon  to  being  backed  by  assigned  dividends  of 
the  closed  bank,  was  also  backed  by  county  and  school  warrants.  Certificates  were 
printed  in  the  25 <p,  50^  and  $1  denominations  and  on  pieces  of  wood  about  the  same 
size  as  our  regular  paper  money.  The  $1  certificates  portrays  on  the  reverse  a 
^picture  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  had  died  a  few  days  before  this  issue  was  released. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  all  scrip  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  about  $11,000. 


Tenino,  Washington  -  Wooden  Money.  1955. 
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avmond,  Washington. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Raymond,  Washington,  also  issued  scrip  backed 
y  assigned  dividends  of  a  closed  bank.  Two  banks,  which  had  merged  in  September, 

951,  to  form  a  strong  bank,  closed  on  February  2,  1952.  Scrip  was  issued  to  the 
mount  of  10Jo  of  all  bank  certificates  voluntarily  assigned  to  the  Chamber  of 
ammerce  and  were  redeemable  when  the  first  bank  dividend  was  paid.  The  Chamber  of 
Dmmerce  guaranteed  the  redemption  of  the  scrip.  This  scrip  was  called  "Oyster  Money" 
3cause  the  harbor  of  Raymond  is  famous  for  the  growth  and  propagation  of  oysters. 


Four 

Bits 


RAYMOND'S  OYSTER  MONEY 

Certificate  is CJ^§deemable  -  J  041 


receiver  of  the 
RAYMOND  CKfAMBER 
r  per  cent  is  paid, 
holder  thereof 


— nr  i  t  v/cmo—  in  United  States  carren^f 
Tm$  Certificate  will  not  re  rideemfo  of dtotntTlfrCC 


»*  ■  s»  twiu  uniiso  rniaiNi  L  U 

kiviM p,a  cewT  ■«* 


l»*u«  OF 

MAY.  1032 


BY 
ATTEST 


Four 

Bits 


Raymond,  Washington  -  Ouster  Money,  1952  f paper) 
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Also,  the  Indians  used  to  consider  oysters  a  great  delicacy  and  used  their  shells  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  money  is  pictured  a  large  oyster 
shell.  This  money  was  issued  in  the  "two-bit,"  "four-bit,"  "one-buck,"  and  "five- 
bucks"  denominations.  It  was  redeemable  July  1,  1953. 

According  to  Miss  Gladys  La  Vigne,  Secretary  of  the  Raymond  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  only  271  people  assigned  their  bank  certificates  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
The  total  amount  of  scrip  issued  was  $7460. 75.  This  was  enough  to  stimulate  business 
as  it  circulated  freely  in  the  city  of  Raymond  and  also  nearby  cities.  All  but  about 
$500  was  redeemed.  The  profit  accruing  from  this  transaction  was  being  used  in 
March,  1955,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  publicity  purooses. 

Riverton.  Wyoming. 

Another  issue  which  was  redeemable  from  assigned  dividends  of  a  closed 

*  '  r  ' 


bank  was  that  put  out  by  the  Riverton  Lions  Club  of  Riverton,  VTyoming.  This  was 
issued  in  March,  19*55,  and  was  redeemable  on  or  before  January  1,  1934.  This  scrip 
was  printed  in  5 $,  10$,  25$,  50$  and  $1  denominations,  the  50$  pieces  being  printed 
on  buckskin,  while  the  other  denominations  were  printed  on  paper.  The  denominations 
printed  on  paper  circulated  more  than  the  buckskin  pieces  as  the  usnlof-the  latter 
was  practically  reserved  fo'^^jBjftenir  purposes.  It  is  said  that  the  response  of 
souvenir  hunters  was  very  gratifying. 

Des  Plaines.  Illinois. 


An  interesting  plan  for  distributing  dividends  of  a  closed  bank  was  devised 

hy  the  Merchants  Relief  Association  Clearing  House  of  Des  Plaines,  Illinois.  This 

**  *  ^ 

clearing  house,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  start  operating  here  in  the 
United  States.  iV  originated  with  the  basic  fact  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
nas  an  inherent  right  to  dispose  of  a  claim  by  assignment.  It  was  thought  that  if  he 
had  a  right  to  assign  a  full  claim,  he  also  had  the  right  to  assign  a  part  of  his 
claim  and  this  was  the  working  basis  of  the  clearing  house. 
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(Merchant* a  Record) 


_ _  k  f*  /BEScmircogv7 

Jo . -  . - . JDe0emhar.25.th, . ,  19:2^ 

to  l^erchants  Relief  Association 

(\  Clearing  House 

jnnccnt  T.  Connor,  Secretary: 

3by  ncknowl  [fit . Thr.e0...end .  46/lO.Q.i*... .-...-....-Dollars 


4.6  .h*  f rotn..  Bpeiglar  Va  Department ...Btore.. 

uthoriz^fyijtfcnUP,.  Connor,  Secretary  of  said  Association  Clearing  House,  and  holder  of 
?!  r /fd  tu'-y 

islgntnuhjp  te.UI«Wf(*r  the  above  amount  to  the  account  yi'  thy  said  Bplegler ’  a.  Dep.t»fit. 

BCIMBH'  COPT^ng T'MSSTIABIB  7 


-fies  Plaines,  Illinois  -  Merchants  Relief  Association,  Merchants  Record  -  1952 
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Clearing  House 

Vincent  T.  Connor,  Secretary: 
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Connor,  Secretary  of  said  Association  Clearing  House,  and  holder  of 
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Des  Plaines,  Illinois  -  Merchants  Relief  Association, 
- -Clearing  House  Record  -  .1351: 
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The  plan  worked  in  this  manner.  A  depositor  of  the  closed  Des  Plaines 
State  bank  assigned,  with  the  approval  of  the  Receiver,  20#  of  his  full  amount  of 
claim  to  the  secretary  of  the  clearing  house.  This  amount  was  placed  in  a  drawing  ac¬ 
count  from  which  he  could  withdraw  any  amount  of  his  assignment  and  purchase  from  all 
cooperating  merchants  and  professional  members  of  the  clearing  house  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  certificates  used  in  this  case  have  been  compared  to  certified  checks  as 
they  were  made  out  to  the  merchant  and  were  not  negotiable  by  re-indorsement.  The  mer¬ 
chant,  when  he  accepted  one  of  the  clearing  house  certificates, created  an  account 
with  the  clearing  house  and  could  draw  on  it  Just  as  the  depositor  had  drawn  on  his 
initial  account.  A  hardware  merchant  could  purchase  clothing, groceries, meats,  or 
other  necessaries  by  using  his  account  with  the  clearing  house,  and  thus  conserve  his 
cash  to  replenish  his  inventories.  According  to  Vincent  T.  Connor  who  in  December, 
1952  was  Counsel  for  the  Clearing  House  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  plan  was  that 
the  greater  portion  of  this  merchandise  credit  had  to  be  spent  in  Des  Plaines,  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  readjustment  of  credit  in  the  community.  When  a  dividend  was  declared 
and  paid  by  the  receiver  of  the  closed  bank  the  currency/'  would  remain  in  Des  Plaines. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

During  the  year  1932,  many  banks  were  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  and  while  some  fell  into  the  chasm  and  closed  their  doors,  others  declared  mora¬ 
toriums  and  restricted  withdrawals  of  deposits.  The  Mitchell  Street  State  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  issued  deferred  certificates  of  deposits.  This  bank  declared  a 
moratorium  on  July  19,  1952  and  issued  certificates  with  this  date  which  were  payable 
m  six  months,  one  year,  sixteen  months,  twenty  months,  twenty-four  months,  twenty- 
eight  months,  trnrty— two  montiis,  and  three  years.  However  it  was  not  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  moratorium  for  the  full  three  years,  and  on  February  20,  1934  all  the  re¬ 
maining  deferred  certificates  of  deposits  became  payable  on  demand.  These  deferred 
certificates  were  only  applicable  to  deposits  made  before  July  19,  1932  as  all  de¬ 
posits  made  after  that  were  payable  on  demand  and  not  affected  by  the  stabilization 


plan. 


so  - 


B.  THAT  ISSUED  TO  KEEP  MQNKI  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  KNOVb  AS  NON-HOAIlDlNa  ChmC  'S. 

Watsonville,  California.  In  Februaiy,  1952,  hoarding  of  currency  had 
reached  such  a  proportion  that  President  Hoover  made  a  nation-wide  appeal  for 
people  to  stop  hoarding  money  and  place  it  into  circulation.  Colonel  Frank  Knox, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago,  Daily  News,  was  appointed  to  direct  an  anti-hoardin'  camp¬ 
aign.  In  response  to  President  Hoover's  appeal,  the  Pajaro  Valley  National  Bank  of 
Watsonville,  California  issued  on  April  6,  what  it  called  "Prosperity  Checks." 

The  idea  of  issuing  these  checks  originated  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Watsonville 
newspaper  and  was  adopted  by  the  bank  lor  the  purpose  oi  stimulating  business  among 
the  local  merchants.  The  bank  issued  four  checks,  each  in  the  denomination  of  12,50 
and  instead  of  being  numbered  1,2, 3,4,  in  the  conventional  style,  they  were  numoered 
Happiness,  Faith,  Courage,  and  Prosperity.  These  checks  were  issued,  respectively 
to  the  Civic  Welfare  Committee,  The  Salvation  Amy,  Watsonville  Chanter  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

These  non-hoarding  checks  measured  7"  x  15",  and  each  contained  spaces 
on  the  back  lor  70  endorsements.  No  one  was  supoosed  to  hold  these  mammoth  checks 
lor  more  than  twenty-- our  hours.  The  70  endorsements  v/ere  supposed  to  be  on  the 
bac .  o±  each  check  before  it  was  presented  to  the  bank  for  payment.  The  checks 
vere  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  services  or  merchandise  and  were  to  be  used  only 
in  the  City  of  Watsonville.  According  to  a  report  from  the  bank,  it  required  from 
one  to  three  weeks  ±or  the  checks  to  make  the  rounds  among  the  local  business  houses. 
Thus  the  510  which  was  originally  issued  did  at  least  #700  worth  of  business  during 
the  three  weeks  the  checks  v/ere  in  circulat’on. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  names  which  appear  on  the  back  of  one  of 
these  checks  and  trace  its  movement  from  one  person  to  another.  On  the  back  of  the 
check  which  appears  in  the  Chase  National  Bank's  Collection  of  Moneys  of  the  World, 
and  which  is  numbered  Happiness,  there  are  endorsements  from  such  nationally  known 
stores  as  F.  W.  Woolworth  and  J.  C.  Penny.  Other  endorsements 
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and  individuals. 
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It  can  be  noted  whether  the  preceding  endorser  used  the  check  to  buy  groceries, 
medicines,  candles,  hardware,  shoes,  theatre  tickets,  or  useo.  it  to  have  his  radio 
or  car  repaired,  or  to  pay  his  subscription  to  the  Y/atsonville  Pres_s. 

Poughkeepsie .  New  York. 

The  checKs  issued  in  Watsonville,  California,  were  known  as  "Prosperity 
Checks,"  whereas  those  issued  by  the  Lafayette  Post  No.  37  of  the  American  Legion, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  were  known  as  "Depression  Checks."  These  checks,  issued  in 
January,  1935,  were  drawn  on  the  Farmer's  and  Manufacturer' s  National  Bank;  they 
were  10  7/8"  x  28"  in  size  and  were  all  of  the  $1  denomination.  The  holder  of  the 
check  was  supposed  to  pass  it  along  within  twelve  hours.  In  accepting  the  check 
he  agreed  to  the  pledge  printed  on  the  face  which  stated  that  it  was  to  be  used  to 
check  the  depression  and  was  to  be  placed  back  in  circulation  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  the  back  of  the  check  was  the  "Roll  of  Honor"  or  place  for  the  endorsements. 

The  checks  were  issued  by  the  American  Legion  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  increase  business  in  the  local  community  because  of  the  rapid  circulation 
which  would  be  given  to  them.  It  is  thought  that  thirty-five  of  these  checks  were 
placed  into  circulation.  They  were  in  circulation  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
According  to  Frederic  A.  Smith,  Publicity  Officer  of  the  Dutchess  County  American 
Legion,  these  thirty-five  checks  were  used  in  about  5000  or  6000  transactions. 

Of  these  transactions,  it  is  estimated  that  20%  would  have  been  made  in  the  normal 
course  of  business,  whereas  the  other  80  %  was  initiated  by  the  spirit  of  the  dep¬ 
ression  check.  The  results  from  the  use  oi  the  checks  were  gratifying,  but  they 
did  not  circulate  as  rapidly  as  the  American  Legion  had  hoped  they  would. 

Akron.  Ohio. 

To  the  Akron  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Akron,  Ohio,  goes  the  credit 
of  issuing  probably  the  largest  check  known  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  check 
xor  one  dollar,  drawn  on  the  First  Central  Trust  Company,  and  was  issued  on 
I  ebruary  lc,  195b.  The  check  was  made  of  duralumin  and  measured  four  feet  by 


eighteen  inches.  The  reason  for  putting  this  check  into  circulation  was  to  see 
how  fast  it  would  turn  over.  A  story  of  this  check  appeared  in  the  Akron  Times 
Press  for  September  18,  1954.  The  check  was  only  in  circulation  for  twelve  days, 
as  on  February  25th,  the  First  Central  Trust  Company  closed  its  doors.  During 
this  brief  period  of  circulation,  it  acquired  fifty-four  endorsements.  In 
September,  1934  the  check  was  in  the  possession  of  W.  H.  Stenacker,  Proprietor  of 
the  Community  Hardware  Company,  who  had  kept  ib  instead  of  passing  it  along. 
According  to  Mr.  Stenacker,  the  check  has  a  rubber  back  and  each  endorsement  tells 
for  what  purpose  it  was  spent.  During  its  travels,  it  was  given  to  charity 
organizations;  it  was  ued  to  purchase  groceries,  meat,  cigars;  it  bought  theatre 
tickets;  it  bought  a  dinner  at  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  et  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
it  paid  for  an  evening's  bowling;  and  finally,  before  coming  to  rest  in  Mr.  Sten- 
acker's  store,  it  purchased  a  baseball  bat. 

Other  communities  issued  checks  which  were  intended  to  circulate  as 
currency;  but  these  checks  were  not  as  large  as  the  ones  previously  mentioned. 

This  means  of  putting  credit  to  work  was  used  by  several  organizations  in  different 
towns  during  1952  and  during  the  banking  holidays  of  February  and  March,  1933. 
Checks  thus  issued  required  anywhere  from  seven  to  fifty  endorsements  before  they 
could  be  presenteo.  to  the  bank  for  payment.  They  circulated  rather  freely  during 
the  emergency  and  in  some  places  were  successful  in  stimulating  business.  However, 
when  the  banks  opened  they  were  soon  cashed  and  some  of  the  checks  had  only  three 
or  four  endorsements  instead  of  the  total  number  provided  for  on  the  back  of  the 
enecK.  Checks  of  this  type  were  issued  by  the  following  organizations:  The  First 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  South  Bend,  Indiana;  The  Farmers  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  The  Jefferson  Banking  Company,  Jefferson,  Ohio;  Sterling 
Lion ' s  Club,  Sterling,  Colorado;  Charleroi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Charleroi,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Citizens  Commercial  Bureau,  Homestead,  Pennsylvania. 


Community  Prosperity  Check 

fT'  I  1  **"  !  '1  11  ii  1 


Charleroi.  I’a..  March  22.  1  it.'!  !. 


coon  rou  iM’ivt;  mkrch amuse.  clothes.  shoes.  (iRocriiii  s.  tikes  i: r< . 


$  I  REDEEMABLE  IN  CASH  AT  CHARLEROI 

I  .Uv  CHAMBER  Oft  COMMERCE  APR!'  U,  1933 


6 


1.00 


(•owl  for  Kmpfcyes  I’ayinj;  Vour  Dyctor,  Dentist.  Taxes, 

Keep  in  Circulation.  I’lnce  in  C  hnrrh  Collection  Sundav 

♦  *- 

I’lease  keep  in  rirrnlation  at  least  three 
times  a  day  for  twelve  days. 

HOOD  IN  CHARLEROI.  I'.V.  ONLY 


«N/  C\. 
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Charleroi.  Pennsylvania 
'  Community  Prosperity  Check  with  endorsements 
reverse.  ;-~l  -  1955 '  ~~ 
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C.  THAT  ISSUED  BY  CITIES.  COUNTIES.  AND  bOAPJDS  QI'  EDUCATION . 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting  the  country  in  1932  and  1953  was 
the  disorganized  financial  status  of  many  states  and  municipal  governments.  The 
reasons  for  cities  being  in  such  a  condition  were  mainly:  first,  the  unemployed 
situation  which  resulted  in  non-payment  of  taxes  by  property  owners;  and  second, 
the  bank  failures  which  tied  up  millions  of  dollars  in  deposit.  As  a  result  of 
these  two  factors,  cities  were  unable  to  borrow  funds  to  meet  their  obligations. 

The  credit  standing  of  many  municipalities  was  very  low,  some  being  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy .  The  city  officials  of  more  than  one  town  had  headaches  while  trying 
to  think  of  ways  and  means  to  obtain  funds  in  order  to  pay  employees,  school 
teachers,  and  meet  other  obligations.  The  methods  used  by  these  cities  in  order 
to  obtain  funds  varied  somewhat  in  detail,  but  for  the  most  part  all  of  them 
issued  scrip  in  some  form.  Scrip  thus  issued  was  generally  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
anticipation  note,  or  warrant,  or  was  the  self-liquidation  type,  commonly  called 
"Stamp  Money". 

1.  TAX  ANTICIPATION  NOTES. 

Tax  anticipation  notes  were  issued  against  the  future  collection  of 
taxes.  Tax  collections  had  become  so  slow  that  it  was  necessary  to  issue  these 
:,otes  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  city .  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  cities 
would  have  been  able  to  borrow  of  the  banks,  or  municipal  bond  houses  would  have 
floated  a  bond  issue.  It  was  useless  to  do  the  latter  as  the  public  was  not  in  a 
buying  mood.  They  did  not  have  enough  confidence  and  faith  in  the  city  management 
and  its  finances  to  accept  municipal  bonds  of  a  questionable  credit  standing. 

Cities  were  thus  f orced  into  the  issuance  of  tax  anticipation  notes  by 
their  inability  to  obtain  short  term  credits.  It  is  estimated  that  over  100 
communities  issued  scrip  of  this  type.  According  to  Mr.  Carl  H.  Chatters,  who  was 
Executive  Director  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association, 


in  March  1934 


. 
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this  means  of  financing  by  cities  may  continue  for  many  years  to  come.  | 

The  tax  anticipation  notes  issued  by  most  cities  were  well  backed  by 
taxes  and  were  accepted  in  payment  of  taxes,  particularly  deliauent  taxes.  These 
notes,  according  to  a  report  in  the  May,  1934  issue  of  the  American  Municipal 
Association  have  been  the  most  successful  of  the  municipal  substitutes  for  cash. 

The  report  further  states  that  scrip  should  be  considered  only  as  a  last  resort 
since  it  offers  no  permanent  solution  of  financial  difficulties. 

The  cities  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Adanta,  Georgia,  were 
among  the  first  to  issue  interest-bearing  saip.  The  Mayor  and  General  Council  of 
the  City  of  Atlanta  passed  a  resolution  in  December,  1932,  for  the  issuance  of  scrij 
or  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  its  employees.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  re¬ 
solution  stated:  "Whereas,  the  City  of  Atlanta  is  unable  to  pay  the  amounts  due 
its  officers  and  employees  for  services  rendered  for  the  month  of  November,  1932, 
ana  in  justice  to  them  some  method  should  be  devised  whereby  they  may  be  given  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  indebtedness  so  that  they  can  negotiate  them  or  transfer  them  for 
value,  or  in  payment  ox  their  debts."  (For  complete  resolution  see  appendix.) 

The  certificates  issued  were  accepted  by  the  city  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  licenses,  but  i  or  no  other  debt  to  the  city.  The  merchants  of  the  city 
would  accept  it  up  to  only  50$  of  value  due  them.  The  banks  would  not  accept  it. 

The  finances  of  the  city  remained  in  such  a  weal-:  condition  that  scrip  was  issued 
to  its  employees  to  about  August,  1953  at  which  time  employees  were  beinf?  paid 
by  regular  check. 

The  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  customarily  borrowed  from  the 
oanks  xn  anticipation  of  its  tax  collections,  but  in  December,  1931,  through  the 
failure  of  a  local  bank  and  general  banking  difficulties,  cash  was  not  available. 

In  order  to  secure  operating  funds  for  the  year  1932,  the  city  issued  its  own 

scrip  in  the  form  of  pay  warrants.  These  warrants  in  the  *1,  $5,  £10  denominate, 
matured  December  15,  1952  and  bore  5$  interest.  They  were  accepted  ly  the  city  for 
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current  taxes,  license  fees,  water  bills,  etc.  Due  to  a  liberal  discount  offered 
for  an  early  settlement  of  taxes,  it  was  possible  for  the  city  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  scrip  in  October,  1932. 

Tax  anticipation  notes,  or  warrants  as  they  were  called  in  some  cases, 
were  generally  issued  from  one  tax  collection  period  to  the  next.  In  most  cases 
they  bore  interest  from ( date  of  issue  until  redeemed  or  called.  In  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  the  warrants  were  subject  to  call  at  any  time  upon  notice  published  in 
a  newspaper  of  daily  circulation.  Interest  rates  on  notes  issued  in  different 
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STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  kg 

COUNTY  OF  KNOX  ^  .  _ _  £ 

z 

« y 

j: 


wwn «  ?  ur  rvnv/A  A  i\  .  .  _  A 

CITY  OF  KNOXVILLE  10-  110295 

Jlhe  City  of  Knoxville,  a  municipal  corporation  of  Knox  ville,  Knot  Count  u 
'Ttnnessfc.  herebu  acknowledges  that  it  is  indebted  to  the  e, — ' 


ee.  nereou  achnouHeOPes  that  it  is  indebted  to  the  emplouee  or 
9  whom  this  warrant  Is  issued,  in  the  sum  of  ON  E  DOLLAR 
9/V  AnY3ur*r  WJ  I  Jhis  sum  to  said  creditor,  or 

t  to  Ordinance  Mo  454,  passed  June  14.  1032. 


person  to  uihor 
and  the  Ci' 

pursuant  i _ _ _ n  # _ ww  l^< 

rThb  warrant  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum 

sutytetto  callatamt  time  upon  notice  published  in  a  rx-tuspaper  of  duty  c™.  ^ 

caution.  Interest  shall  erase  thirtu  daps  from  the  date  of  such  publication  : : 

Given  under  mv  hand  this  31st  day  of  October,  1932.  “ 

MMIO  TO- 


,  / 


oimctor  or  finance 


In  the  event  this  warrant  is  not  redeemed  within 
sixty  (60)  days  from  date,  it  will  be  accepted  at  par  plus 
accrued  interest  in  payment  of  city  taxes,  or  other  city 
obligations,  or  at  the  option  of  the  holder  hereof,  if  not 
paid  within  six  months  from  date,  interest  will  be  paid 
hereon  for  the  six  months’  period,  and  at  the  termination 
of  each  six  months’  period  thereafter,  or  an  earlier  date  if 
warrant  is  called. 


Knoxville,  Tennessee  -  :■  1  V.'arrant.  1932. 
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communities  varied  from  5#  to  6%.  Notes  were  issued  in  many  cities  in  Ohio 
without  interest.  Some  of  the  cities  that  issued  scrip  of  this  nature  are 
Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Lorain,  Elyria,  and  Akron.  These  notes,  issued  in  1933, 
are  payable  in  1938  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Tax  collections,  on  real  estate,  in  Ohio  are  supposed  to  start  on  Dec¬ 
ember  20  and  June  20  of  each  year.  However,  due  to  the  depression  and  the  possi 
bility  of  Ohio  adooting  a  sales  tax,  these  collections  were  delayed  from  time  to 


time.  For  example,  the  collection  that  should  have  started  on  December  20,  1934 


was,  in  most  counties,  started  about  March  1,  1955. 


0000 


0000 


TAX  ANTICIPATION  NOTE 

The  City  or  Cleveland  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
PROMISES  TO  PAY  TO  THE  BEARER 


rot  VAiuE  »CCEiVf0  Ot  OR  SETOtE  OCTOBER  IS.  !»3«. WITHOUT  INTEREST.  IN  LAWfUl  MOREY  Of  THE  URITC0  STATES  Of  AMERICA 
AT  THE  OrfICt  OF  TNI  CITY  TttA5oRCR.ClCVUAh0.0Hl0  ' 

TMt  .■STttMttt  WAS  /-> 

actnorihd  •»  t*i  ta»  commission  or  f,  J  s's  *  #,  r\ 

0KC  3t  TNI  *T-  a*Y  or  OCTOMt  i9  JJ  A.;y'f''cV4V  I,  \  M  jii  /,  L-t^  YLA&* 


’<>•  0»  Co*v0t«  COutTT  OHIO 


DIRECTOR  Or  FINANCE 


issue  OP  OCTOBER  15.1933. 


Cleveland.  Ohio 

.Tax  Anticipation  Note,  without  interest 
October  -  1955 
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According  to  the  law  in  Ohio,  municipalities  work  under  a  budget  for  the 
calendar  year.  The  delay,  therefore,  in  the  tax  collections  made  the  various  tax¬ 
ing  districts  late  in  getting  their  money.  By  the  use  of  tax  anticipatoiy  notes, 
these  districts,  according  to  W.  E.  Kershner,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers 
Retirement  System,  "are  allowed  to  borrow  up  to  50$  of  the  amount  which  the  County 
Budget  Commission  certifies  that  they  will  probably  receive  at  the  next  tax  dis¬ 
tribution."  Tax  anticipation  notes  were  issued  to  a  considerable  extent  in  1952, 
but  Robert  0.  Shepard,  Vice  President  of  Fields,  Richards  and  Shepard,  a  municipal 
bond  house,  was  of  the  opinion  in  March,  1925,  that  the  collection  dates  were 
gradually  getting  back  to  the  legal  date  and  that  the  number  of  tax  anticipation 
notes  issued  at  that  time  had  decreased  materially. 

Tax  anticipation  notes,  which  were  payable  with  interest  and  which  had 
a  definite  maturity  date,  were  more  like  "baby  bonds".  In  fact  several  cities 
such  as  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Trey,  N.  Y.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  calling  their  notes  scrip,  but  classified  them  as  baby  bonds. 
These  notes  or  bonds  were  issued  in  the  $10  and  $25  denominations.  The  town  of 
Eellevilie,  N.  J.  also  called  their  scrip  "baby  bonds"  e.nd  issued  them  in  denom¬ 
inations  as  -low  as  $1.  In  March  1955  these  baby  bonds  were  called  for  redemption 
after  being  in  service  for  two  years.  The  March  Evening  Mews  of  March  26th,  1955 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  Belleville  was  returning  to  a  cash  basis  stated:  "Then 
the  bond  plan  was  first  inaugurated  in  April  1935,  the  workers  received  100  per 
cent  of  their  salaries  in  bonds  in  lieu  of  cash.  These  bonds  were  sold  to  tax¬ 
payers  or  exchanged  with  storekeepers  for  merchandise  and  in  turn  paid  as  rent  and 
used  bf  property  owners  for  taxes.  Tax  revenue  bonds  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  baby  bonds  issued  were  deposited  as  security  with  either  of  the  torn 
banus  as  the  town  released  the  scrip  from  time  to  time. 

The  plan  is  said  to  have  kept  the  town  solvent  during  a  period  when  tax 
collections  did  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  operating  costs  for  schools  and  town. 
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proximately  $1,750,000  in  town  financing  has  been  done  through  the  baby  bond 
dium  established  two  years  ago  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  tom  in  the  receipt  of 

xes." 

troit.  Michigan. 

The  regular  tax  anticipation  notes  were  generally  issued  in  the  $1,  $2,  $5 


d  $10  denominations.  However,  in  Detroit,  where  scrip  had  a  wide  circulation  in 
35  and  1934,  the  notes  were  issued  in  the  $1,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $20,  $1,000  denominations 


Paterson.  New  Jersey 

Tax;  .Anticipation  Note.  "Baby  Bond"  -  April.  1955. 
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The  smaller  denominations  were  placed  into  general  circulation  while  the  $1,000 
certificate  was  used  by  the  banks  and  large  stores  in  payment  of  their  taxes,  etc. 

According  to  an  article  'which  appeared  in  the  Business  lleek  for  July 
22,  1935,  the  scrip  issued  in  Detroit  in  April  of  that  year  was  not  well  received 
at  first.  A  week  after  it  was  issued,  it  sold  at  a  25%  discount.  Small  merchants 
and  individuals  were  not  particularly  interested  in  accepting  it.  However,  the 
Large  store  owners  were  willing  to  accept  it  as  they  could  pay  their  taxes  with  it 
and  thus  conserve  their  cash.  A  clearing  house  was  established  by  a  group  of 


Detroit.  Michigan  -  yl  A,irjl  1.0.  l.^.i  -  Series  0. 


Amount  Redeemed .  $40,093,734. 

Amount  Outstanding .  22,019. 

Exchange  Scrip  Cancelled .  10,500,000. 

Amount  Unissued .  1, 784^247^ 

$52.400.000  §52.400,000  §52,400,000 
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private  individuals  where  anyone  who  had  acquired  more  scrip  than  he  wanted  could 
cash  it.  This  exchange  was  generally  made  at  a  4$  discount  as  its  use  by  the 
large  manufacturers  increased  its  acceptability.  Because  it  was  illegal  to  sell 
the  scrip  at  a  discount  within  the  ciiy,  the  clearing  house  was  located  .just  outside 
the  city  limits.  The  issuance  of  scrip  by  the  City  of  Detroit  relieved  a  trouble¬ 
some  situation.  It  aided  the  city  to  get  on  its  feet  financially  and  during  the 
years  1933  and  1934  it  issued  over  $40,000,000  in  scrip.  (See  Table  page  41A.) 

Mr.  Irvine  -J.  Unger,  Assistant  Chief  Bond  ufficer  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer  dated  April  12,  1935,  gave  the  following  information  in  regard 
to  the  City  of  Detroit  scrip. 

"The  City  of  Detroit  had  three  issues  of  Scrip,  namely  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 
I  will  set  forth  below  the  present  status  of  each  issue  giving  you  the  date  of 
issue,  the  amount,  the  date  it  was  called  in,  and  the  amount  still  outstanding  or 
unredeemed.  You  will  notice  in  the  schedule  that  for  each  issue  there  were  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  extra  Scrip  printed  for  exchange.  These  amounts  were 
made  up  in  one  thousand  dollar  bills  to  be  exchanged  with  merchants  who  accumulated 
large  quantities  of  scrip  and  who  found  the  storage  of  same  a  problem.  I  might 
add  that  all  issues  of  Ciiy  of  Detroit  Scrip  carried  a  five  per  cent  interest  rate 
which  was  computed  from  the  date  of  issue  until  the  date  it  was  redeemed,  up  to 
and  including  the  call  date.  At  one  time,  in  certain  places,  Ciiy  of  Detroit  Scrip 
sold  for  over  par,  and  at  no  time  did  it  sell  for  less  than  ohe  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar." 

Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey  was  another  city  where  scrip  was  used  to  a 
large  extent  in  1953.  (Copies  of  the  two  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
authorizing  the  issuance  and  use  of  scrip  are  appended  to  this  paper.)  The  scrip 
was  first  issued  in  February ,  1933.  A  year  later,  in  February,  1934,  it  was 
estimated  that  all  but  15$  of  the  $5,213,700  worth  of  scrip  issued  for  the  year, 
had  been  cancelled  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other  ciiy  bills.  Mayor  Harry  Bacharach 
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was  pleased  with  the  scrip  experiment  and  believed  that  it  prevented  business  chaos 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Due  to  the  success  of  the  1935  issue,  Atlantic  City  again  issued  tax  notes 
in  1934.  Both  issues  were  used  to  pay  city  employees,  school  teachers,  and  creditors 
of  the  municipality.  It  was  accepted  by  the  city  in  payment  of  taxes  and  other 
indebtedness.  The  city  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  the  scrip  from  selling 
at  a  discount  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  discount  at  times  was  as  great  as  20$, 
the  average  being  about  3$-5$.  In  Atlantic  City,  as  in  Detroit  and  other  cities,  the 
small  storekeeper  and  individuals  did  not  like  the  scrip.  However,  the  hotels  in 
Atlantic  City^  would  accept  the  scrip,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  buy  it  at  a 
discount  from  the  small  storekeeper,  as  they  could  use  it  in  paying  their  taxes. 

The  hotels  were  thus  able  to  save  quite  a  sizable  sum  on  their  tax  payments. 

Tax  anticipation  notes  circulated  the  same  as  currency  in  mo3t  places. 

In  Camden,  N.  J.,  it  was  sought  after  to  such  an  extent  that  in  May,  1934,  an 
employee  in  the  county  treasurer’ s  office  was  sentenced  to  four  to  six  years  in  the 
State  prison  for  stealing  $5,700  worth  of  Camden  County  Scrip. 

Cities,  counties,  and  boroughs  located  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  seemed  to 
prefer  the  issuance  of  tax  anticipation  notes  rather  than  other  forms  of  scrip. 

Over  thirty  communities  issued  scrip  of  this  type  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  number  was 
about  the  same  for  Ohio.  According  to  figures  received  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Municipal  Finance  Department  there  had  been,  as  of  December  31,  1954,  over 
$29,000,000  worth  of  scrip  authorized  by  the  various  counties,  cities,  towns, 
boroughs,  and  townships. ^  Of  this  amount  about  27  million  dollars  was  issued;  but 
at  the  end  of  1934  only  $5,876,390.08  were  outstanding.  In  some  places  the  tax 
notes  were  more  successful  and  were  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  others.  This 
type,  like  all  scrip,  had  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  merchants  and  individuals 
to  whom  it  was  issued  before  it  could  be  used  with  any  degree  of  success.  In 

Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  and  probably  in  other  places,  scrip  was  accepted  at  a  premium 
of  1%  if  it  was  applied  to  taxes  within  two  months  after  it  was  issued. 


1  For  detail  figures  see  appendix,  p. 
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,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TAX  NOTES. 

When  cities  and  counties  reached  the  point  where  they  were  unable  to  meet 
leir  obligations,  the  municipal  employees  and  school  teachers  were  among  the  first 
)  have  their  salaries  cut.  In  some  instances  the  teachers  went  for  months  without 
;ceiving  any  cash  payments.  In  place  of  cash,  the  Boards  of  Education  in  various 
.ties  issued  warrants  and  tax  anticipation  notes  to  the  teachers  in  part,  or  full 
lyment  of  their  salaries.  These  warrants  were  accepted  by  the  merchants  and  like 
le  regular  tax  anticipation  notes  of  the  cities,  they  generally  bore  interest.  The 
.ties,  as  a  rule,  accepted  the  warrants  or  notes  in  payment  of  taxes,  especially 
:hool  taxes  as  thqy  were  issued  against  delinquent  school  taxes.  The  teachers  did 
>t  like  the  idea  of  being  paid  in  scrip,  but  since  thqy  could  purchase  food,  clothing 
id  shelter  with  it,  thqy  more  or  less  took  a  philosophical  attitude  and  considered  a 
If  a  loaf  better  than  none  at  all.  However,  the  scrip  was  often  accepted  at  such  a 
.scount  that  it  was  quite  a  hardship  on  some  cf  the  teachers  who  were  receiving  low 
laries  to  begin  with. 

A  few  of  the  towns  that  issued  special  scrip  to  its  teachers  were: 

nhigan  Kentucky  Ohio  Hew  J ersev 

.  Clemens  Ashland  Akron  Asbuiy  Park 

arbom  School  Dist.  No.  7 

ar  bom-Fordson  School  Dist.  Pennsylvania  Tennessee  Illinois 
stings 


Hand 

ugatuck 

rmingham. 


Union town 
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Chicago 
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5.  WORK  VOUCHERS.  TRADE  SCRIP.  ETC., 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Scrip  also  was  issued  by  some  cities  in  the  form 
of  work  and  trade  vouchers.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  scrip  was  issued  in  payment 
of  Social  Service  Relief  cases  pay  rolls.  The  unemployed  were  hired  to  work  on 
municipal  jobs  and  were  paid  in  vouchers  which  could  be  redeemed  at  the  City  Store 
for  goods.  This  method  of  payment  was  in  effect  for  two  years,  from  Januaiy  14,  1931 
to  Januaiy  14,  1933,  during  which  time  $1,603,411.50  worth  of  scrip  was  issued. 

This  amount  was  divided  into  five  sets.  Each  set  was  of  a  different  color  and  was 
numbered  serially,  beginning  with  1.  The  color  and  denominations  of  each  set  are 
as  follows: 


1st.  Issue 

-  white 

$1.00, 

yellow  250 

2nd.  " 

-  pink 

ti 

9 

blue 

200 

3rd.  " 

-  buff 

11 

9 

green 

200 

4th.  " 

-  yellow 

11 

9 

white 

200 

5th.  " 

-  gray 

11 

9 

rose 

500 

A  5^  aluminum  coin  was  issued  for  making  change,  ^hen  the  scrip  was  turned  in  at 
the  City  Store,  it  was  immediately  cancelled  and  sorted  into  numerical  order.  The 
reason  for  sorting  was  to  discover  if  ary  counterfeit  scrip  had  been  used,  for  if 
any  had  been  made  there  would  have  been  two  pieces  with  the  same  number,  unless  the 
counterfeit  scrip  was  not  numbered  to  conform  to  the  regular  issue.  The  vouchers 
were  never  signed. 

Oxnard.  California. 

The  city  of  Oxnard,  California,  had  a  little  different  way  of  paying  its 
unemployed  for  municipal  work.  In  1931  the  city  put  the  men  who  were  on  relief 
to  work  on  the  "wood-pile."  For  a  day’s  work  cutting  wood  they  were  paid  $2  in 
scrip.  The  scrip  was  issued  in  250  coupons.  All  merchants  in  the  town  accepted 
the  coupons  for  groceries  or  other  Commodities.  The  merchants  turned  this  scrip  into 
the  city  treasury  for  cash.  The  wood  cut  by  these  men  was  sold  and  the  money  used 
for  relief  work  the  next  year. 
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In  addition  to  the  types  of  scrip  already  listed  as  having  been  issued  by 
cities,  there  were  many  other  varieties-  such  as  the  Credit  Vouchers  of  Washburn, 

Maine;  Due  Bills  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee;  Credit  Certificates  of  Monroe,  North 
Carolina;  and  Time  Warrants  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  In  each  case  the  scrip  was 
issued  to  alleviate  or  assist  in  relieving  the  financial  distress  of  the  city. 

The  particular  type  issued  by  the  respective  cities  was  probably  the  most  suitable 
to  meet  its  needs. 

North  Bend.  Oregon. 

North  Bend,  Oregon  issued  scrip  in  1933  which  was  printed  on  round 
wooden  discs  made  of  nyrtlewood.  It  was  issued  in  denominations  of  25 50£,  $1,  $2.50 
$5,  and  $10.  The  first  series,  of  which  only  $1,000  was  put  into  circulation  on 
March  15,  was  redeemable  between  June  15,  and  July  15,  1933.  A  second  series  of 
$1,000  was  then  issued  which  was  redeemable  December  15,  1933.  Mr.  I.N.  Hartl^r,^ 

City  Treasurer  of  North  Bend  reports  that  of  the  $2,000  issued,  "there  is  still 

outstanding  $448.50  which  is  in  the  hands  of  scrip  collectors,"  In  other  words, 

the  city  made  a  handsome  profit  on  the  transaction.  Also,  according  to  Mr.  Hartl^jr, 
tha.t  which  was  redeemed  was  destroyed  in  order  "to  protect  the  value  of  the  scrip 
bought  by  collectors."  The  scrip  was  readily  accepted  by  the  merchants  of  the 
town  and  used  among  them  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

D.  THAT  ISSOED  BY  CITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  KNOWN  AS  "STAMP  MONEY"  OP.  SELF- 
LIQUIDATING  SCPJP. 

In  the  preceding  section,  it  has  been  noted  that  tax  anticipation  notes 

were  one  of  the  common  forms  of  scrip  issued  during  the  years  of  the  depression. 

Another  form  of  scrip  which  was  probably  used  as  much  as  the  tax  notes  was  the 
"stamp  money."  It  is  estimated  that  about  100  communities  used  this  type  of  scrip 
which  was  commonly  called  "self-liquidating  scrip." 


1  Letter  from  Mr.  I.  N.  Hartley,  Ciiy  Treasurer,  to  writer,  April  8,  1935. 
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"Wara"  Currency  of  Bavaria. 

Stamp  money  was  first  used  in  recent  years  in  the  small  town  of 
Schwanenkirchen,  Bavaria.  In  1931  the  business  in  this  town  had  become  stagnant 
and  what  monqjr  there  was  in  the  town  was  hoarded.  A  coal  mine  owner,  therefore, 
issued  to  his  employees  certificates  which  had  on  the  reverse  side  dated  spaces 
for  a  stamp  to  be  affixed  each  month.  The  stamp  was  for  1%  of  the  face  value  of  the 
bill.  The  certificates  were  called  "Wara"  currency,  a  word  compounded  of  two 
German  words  meaning  respectively,  goods  and  currency.  The  plan  was  a  success  as 
employees,  merchants,  banks,  all  accepted  the  certificates  and  people  were  spending 
money  instead  of  hoarding  it.  Even  though  the  plan  was  a  success,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  use  of  it  was  soon  suppressed.  According  to  Hans  R.  L.  Cohrosen 
in  an  article  entitled  "Wara"  in  the  ^ew  Republic  for  August  10,  1932,  this  plan 
acted  to  counteract  the  deflationary  policy  of  the  German  Government  and  the 
"Government  in  its  effort  to  suppress  any  inflationary  tendency  forbade  the  use  of 
Wara  by  an  emergency  law  passed  in  November,  1931." 

Ha war den.  Iowa. 

A  plan  similar  to  the  Wara  currency  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
October,  1932,  in  Hawarden,  Iowa,  a  town  of  about  2,500  population.  This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  city  on  the  urging  of  Charles  J.  Zylstra,  a  man  of  Dutch  descent 
and  one  who  had.  devoted  some  time  to  the  stucfy  of  exchange  and  credits.  Whether 
or  not  he  knew  of  the  plan  as  put  into  effect  in  Schwanenkirchen,  Bavaria,  is  not 
known,  but  his  ideas  were  along  the  same  line.  In  his  plan  there  was  no  specified 
time  for  placing  the  stamp  on  the  back  of  the  certificate,  but  it  was  supposed  to 
be  affixed  at  each  transaction.  This  point  had  both  its  weakness  and  its  strong 
point.  By  not  having  to  place  a  stamp  on  the  certificate  on  a  specified  date,  it 
did  not  work  an  injustice  or  hardship  on  those  who  might  happen  to  hold  it  on  that 
particular  day.  This  meant  that  the  certificate  may  or  may  not  be  spent  whereas 
if  there  was  a  definite  day  on  which  to  put  on  the  stamp,  the  holder  would  more  than 
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likely  put  it  into  circulation  before  that  date  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  put  on 
the  stamp.  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  I  ale  University,  who  made  a  study  of  this 
plan,  was  in  favor  of  a  specific  date  for  the  affixing  of  a  stamp  as  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  would  make  the  certificate  move.  Stamp  money,  according  to 
Professor  Fisher,  was  like  money  in  that  it  could  be  spent  but  was  unlike  monqf  in 
that  it  could  not  be  hoarded. 

The  certificate,  which  was  copyrighted  by  Mr.  Zylstra,  was  of  the  $1 
denomination  and  had  spaces  on  the  back  for  a  fixed  number  of  stamps,  depending  on 
whether  5 £  stamps  or  2 $  stamps  were  used.  If  5<£  stamps  were  to  be  used,  there  were 
56  spaces;  if  2$  stamps,  there  were  54  spaces. 

The  city  of  Hawarden,  Iowa,  used  $1  certificates  that  required  30  stamps 
and  the  plan,  which  is  typical  of  all  the  "stamp  money"  issued  regardless  of  the 
denomination  of  the  certificate  and  the  stamp  used,  worked  in  the  following  manner. 

On  the  back  of  each  certificate  were  36  spaces  and  the  face  of  the  note  called  for 
its  redemption  in  $1  cash  as  soon  as  it  had  36  three-cent  stamps  affixed  and 
properly  cancelled.  The  stamps,  which  had  to  be  affixed  at  each  transaction,  were 
cancelled  by  the  payee  signing  his  initials  and  date  to  the  last  stamp  already 
affixed  and  also  to  the  one  he  put  on  before  passing  it  to  the  next  person.  The 
stamps  were  sold  by  the  City  Clerk  and  the  monqy-  from  their  sale  went  to  provide  a 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  certificates,  ^he  sale  of  56  stamps  produced  8  cents 
more  than  the  $1  needed  to  liquidate  the  certificate.  This  sum  was  applied  to  the 
overhead  expenses  and  as  a  rule  more  than  covered  the  cost  of  printing  stamps  and 
scrip. . 

Cities  and  organizations  issued  scrip  of  this  type.  The  certificates 
were  used  to  pay  the  unemployed  who  had  been  given  jobs  on  a  municipal  project. 

These  men  could  use  this  money  to  obtain  a  dollar1 s  worth  of  goods  or  services  from 
the  merchants  in  the  town  who  had  agreed  to  accept  the  scrip.  It  can  be  seen  that  if 
the  merchants  failed  to  cooperate  with  the  plan  it  became  useless.  In  several 
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places  after  being  in  effect  for  a  short  period,  the  plan  was  abandoned  as  the 
burden  of  placing  the  stamps  on  the  certificates  fell  on  just  a  few  people.  Even 
after  the  stamps  had  been  affixed  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  from  pulling  off 
so  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  stamp  had  been  placed  on  the  certificate  or 
not.  The  placing  of  stamps  on  the  certificates  was  similar  to  a  sales  tax  and  this 
was  probably  the  main  feature  which  made  the  plan  objectionable. 

The  plan  when  first  introduced  into  Ha?rarden  was  very  successful. 

The  $300  which  was  placed  into  circulation  in  October,  1932,  circulated  freely  and  was 
an  aid  to  business.  While  only  *300  worth  of  these  certificates  were  issued,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  them  when  fully  stamped,  represented  $10,800.  The  use  of  these 
certificates  decreased  unemployment.  They  were  accepted  at  face  value,  end  thqy 
were  accepted  by  most  of  the  merchants  of  the  town,  the  exceptions  being  two  chain 
stores  end  gasoline  stations  owned  by  outside  interests.  However,  they  were  not 
accepted  by  the  banks. 

Because  of  the  success  of  this  first  issue,  the  City  Council,  in 
April,  1933,  authorized  the  issuance  of  an  additional  $1,000  in  scrip  certificates. 

This  issue  also  provided  for  the  redemption  of  the  certificate  when  36  three-cent 
stamps  had  been  affixed,  but  cnly  one  stamp  was  to  be  attached  each  month.  The 
certificates  were,  therefore,  supposed  to  circulate  like  a  dollar  bill  for  three 
years,  thus  giving  the  merchants  of  the  ciiy  the  advantage  of  the  additional  money. 
However,  in  December,  1934,  scrip  was  not  being  used  in  Hawarden.  The  town  was  on 
a  cash  basis.  It  had  received  loans  for  C.  F.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  work  and  scrip  was  no 
longer  necessaiy.  It  is  estimated  that  in  all,  only  $600  worth  of  scrip  was  used. 

On  the  strength  of  the  success  of  his  plan  in  Hawarden,  Mr.  Zylstra 
was  elected  in  1932  to  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  by  the  people  of  Sioux  County. 
Shortly  after  he  took  his  seat  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  introduced  an  act 
"To  provide  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  unemployed  people;  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  payment  with  '  stamp  notes'  by  counties,  and  to  declare  the 
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duties  and  liabilities  of  counties  adopting  said  plan  and  to  fix  the  rights  and 
liabilities  under  said  plan."1  The  act  was  passed  by  the  45th  General  Assembly  of 
Iowa  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  ^ebruaiy  25th,  1955. 

On  the  basis  of  this  act  several  counties  in  the  state  of  Iowa  issued 
"stamp  notes."  Polk  County  issued  about  $155,000  but  according  to  Mr.  Zylstra, 
there  was  not  enough  publicity  and  public  education  to  make  it  function  smoothly. 

The  result  was  that  interest-bearing  bonds  were  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  circulating  notes,  less  about  $20,000  sold  in  stamps.  Other 
counties  had  the  same  experience,  the  notes  circulated  slowly,  and  merchants 
refused  to  accept  it.  All  counties  that  issued  these  notes  have  now  redeemed  them 
by  a  bond  issue. 

Mason  City.  Iowa. 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  was  just  one  of  the  towns  that  issued  "stamp  money"  but 
it  might  be  well  to  note  its  experience  with  the  issue.  This  is  a  town  of  about 
25,000  people  and  it  placed  into  circulation  $10,000  over  a  two-month  period 
beginning  Mgy  1955.  It  was  backed  by  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  community  and 
different  merchants  had  agreed  to  accept  certain  amounts  per  week  and  put  some  back 
into  circulation.  In  this  case  the  certificates  provided  that  a  two-cent  stamp 
should  be  affixed  each  week  as  well  as  with  each  transaction,  each  of  the  fifty-two 
spaces  on  the  back  bearing  fifty-two  consecutive  dates,  a  week  apart.  The  scrip 
was  used  to  pay  unemployed  for  work  and  for  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
three— fourths  mile  cement-ma.cadem  road,  sixteen  feet  wide. 

Although  the  issue  was  launched  with  the  greatest  of  enthusiasm,  it  did 
not  work  out  so  well  in  practice.  The  scrip  did  not  begin  to  be  presented  for 
redemption  until  the  following  March  when  the  dating  began  to  force  its  presentation. 

In  the  meantime,  it  developed  that  comparatively  few  persons  ever  saw  the 
certificates  and  several  stores  received  more  than  their  share.  It  was  thus  necessaiy 
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to  establish  a  clearing  house  and  the  scrip  committee  e ’ch  /ree^c  bought  from  v-.rious 
firms  the  excess  over  what  tht^y  could  put  in  circulation  through  payment  of  their 
own  bills.  The  clearing  house  sold  the  excess  notes  to  large  merchants  and  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  latter  paid  the  school  teachers  10%  of  their  salaries  in 
scrio  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  fact  the  plan  would  have  been  a  dismal  flop. 

In  August,  1934,  Mason  City  wrote  finis  to  the  chapter  of  "stamp  monqy." 
According  to  Lester  Milligan,  Secretary  of  the  MaSon  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they 
had  proved  through  experience  that  the  certificates  did  not  circulate  rapidly. 

As  proof  of  this,  49  firms  bought  and  paid  for  $6,966  of  the  $10,620.22  worth  of 
stamps  sold.  There  was  also  considerable  evasion  of  the  "stamp  with  every  trans¬ 
action"  provision,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  stamps  stay  on.  The  people  of 
Mason  City  were  glad  when  the  experiment  was  over,  as  dated  stamp  scrip  was  a 
nuisance  and  it  did  not  circulate  normally. 

Even  though  the  people  of  Mason  City  were  glad  when  the  experiment  was 
over,  Mr.  Milligan  further  states  that,  "it  did  do  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of 
business,  much  of  which  would  have  been  left  undone.  Business  and  collections  were 
stimulated,  the  unemployed  who  had  worked  on  the  "Scrip  road"  were  cheered  and 
helped,  .and  the  road  is  there,  reacfy  to  become  part  of  a  boulevard-parkway  system." 

Mr.  Milligan^  in  discussing  the  redemption  of  the  stamp  monqy  quotes 
from  The  Express  of  Red  Oak,  T0wa,  and  is  as  follows:  "Good  old  scrip,  that 
tempting  piece  of  paper  money  which  was  to  make  us  all  rich,  has  gone  the  route  of 
all  impulsive  money  fads.  Known  in  the  Iowa  statutes  as  the  stamp  note  plan  of 
poor  relief,  it  is  about  to  be  discarded  so  that  communities  which  adopted  the  plan 
may  get  from  under  a  bad  situation.  Wherever  it  was  tried,  the  scrip  plan  — 
the  brainchild  of  one  tylstra  of  ^awarden,  Iowa  —  has  been  a  costly  experiment, 
correctly  charged  up  to  experience.  This  community,  like  many  others,  sought  to 
find  prosperity  on  the  hopes  of  scrip.  It  would  be  new  and  additional  money  in 
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circulation,  its  sponsors  claimed,  but  alas  and  alack,  it  only  became  so  many 
sheets  of  paper,  circulating  between  merchants  when  thqy  would  accept  it.  It 
contributed  nothing  to  prosperity  and  nothing  to  buying  power.  Red  Oak  merchants, 
tiring  of  piling,  stamping,  and  paying  on  the  non-circulating  medium,  bought  it 
up  and  retired  the  issue.  And  so  another  noble  experiment  of  the  depression 
proves  a  dud." 

Rock  Island.  Washington. 

Among  the  other  places  that  issued  "stamp  money"  was  Rock  Island,  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  town  issued  $100  worth  of  scrip  in  the  25$  denominations,  and  these 
certificates  had  spaces  on  the  back  for  fifty  half-cent  stamps.  A  half-cent 
stamp  was  to  be  placed  on  the  note  of  each  transaction.  However,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  all  the  stamps  to  be  on  the  certificates  before  they  could  be  cashed, 
as  they  were"psyable  on  demand  by  treasurer  at  Rock  Island,  Washington."  This 
feature  made  them  accepted  as  readily  as  cash.  In  February,  19S4,  work  conditions 
had  improved  to  such  an  extent  that,  according  to  Mr.  A.  e.  McLean,  Treasurer, 
nearly  all  the  scrip  was  redeemed  before  it  had  made  sufficient  transactions  to 
redeem  it  with  stamps. 

Due  to  the  difficulty  of  handling  this  type  of  scrip  in  many  communities, 
it  no  doubt  was  often  referred  to  in  the  proverbial  term  as  "damn  scrip."  The 
scrip  issued  in  Rock  Island  was  in  reality  "Dam  Scrip"  as  it  had  a  picture  of  the 
Rock  Island  Dam  on  the  face  of  the  certificate. 

It  has  been  noted  that  "stamp  money"  was  quite  widely  used  in  many 
communities,  and  of  alllthe  varieties  of  scrip  issued  in  recent  years  this  type 
probably  received  the  greatest  publicity.  Tax  anticipation  notes  were  authorized  by 
city-  and  county  governments,  whereas  "stamp  money  "was  authorized  by  state  legis¬ 
lature,  as  in  the  case  of  Iowa.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a  bill  to 
issue  this  type  of  money  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
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At  about  the  same  time  that  the  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
stamp  notes  was  being  considered  in  the  Iowa  State  Legislature,  a  somewhat  similar  bill 
was  being  introduced  into  Congress.  On  February  18,  1933,  a  bill,  S.  5S741  "to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  stamped  money  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes"  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senator  Bankhead.  After  being 
read  twice,  it  was  referred  to  tire  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  same  bill, 

H.  R.  14757, 1  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  22,  by 
Representative  Pettengill,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency . 
This  bill  read  in  part  as  follows:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  united  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  engraved  and  printed  currency  of  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  stamped  money  certificates.  Said  certificates  shall  be 
of  a  suitable  size  to  provide  space  on  the  backs  thereof  for  affixing  fifty-two 
postage  stamps.  The  backs  of  said  certificates  shall  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  clearly  the  proper  place  for  affixing  each  stamp  contemplated  herein 
to  the  end  that  on  the  second  Wednesday  after  the  issuance  of  said  certificates 
from  the  Treasury  the  first  stamp  shall  be  affixed,  and  thereafter  on  each  Vfednesday 
until  a  total  of  fifty-two  stamps  shall  be  affixed;  and  said  certificates  in  the 
spaces  designated  for  affixing  said  stamps  shall  set  forth  the  day  of  the  month  and 
year  when  each  such  stamp  shall  be  affixed." 

After  seeing  the  difficulties  and  troubles  experienced  by  the  communities 
which  did  issue  "stamp  monyr"  it  is  probably  just  as  well  that  the  above  bill  did 
not  get  any  further  than  the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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E.  THAT  ISSUED  BY  UNEMPLOYED  ORGANIZATIONS*. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  unemployed  situation  was  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  the  country  in  1932  and  1933.  It  also  has  been  noted  that  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  resulted  in  many  towns,  and  counties 
issuing  scrip.  In  some  places,  where  the  towns  did  not  issue  scrip,  the  unemployed 
formed  their  own  organizations  and  issued  credit  tokens  or  a  circulating  medium  of 
exchange. 

As  the  number  of  unemployed  grew,  many  perplexing  questions  developed. 
The  big  question  of  course  was  how  to  detain  the  three  primary  essentials  of  life  - 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  ^ot  having  ary  money  to  purchase  these  essentials,  the 
question  developed  into,  "What  to  use  for  money?"  It  was,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  the  various  organized  unemployed  groups  that  developed  throughout  the  country 
to  supply  its  members  with  what  necessaries  of  life  it  could,  without  the  use  of 
money . 

Many  of  these  groups  issued  scrip  as  an  exchange  medium  while  others 
merely  conducted  business  on  a  purely  barter  and  trade  exchange.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  groups  that  operated  merely  on  a  barter  and 
trade  plan.  Suffice  to  say  that  these  organizations  were,  as  a  rule,  short  lived; 
but  during  the  short  time  they  were  in  existence  thqy  probably  aided  several 
thousands  of  people  to  obtain,  by  exchange,  some  commodities  and  clothing.  For 
example,  the  Unemployed  Citizen's  ^eague  of  Seattle,  Washington,  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  1933,  over  50,000  persons  dependent  on  it  for  their  livelihood.  It  had 
two  rules  for  membership,  (l)  You  must  be  out  of  a  job;  and  (2)  you  must  be  willing 
to  work  for  yourself  and  your  fellow  members.  Every  one  received  the  same  pay,  or 
the  equivalent  of  500  an  hour  in  food,  clothing  or  services.  It  was  a  strong 
organization  and  influential  in  political  campaigns. 

In  January,  1933,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  over  140  separate 

barter  exchanges  in  the  United  States  and  that  over  1,000,000  persons  were  using 
barter  and  scrip  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
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this  paper  to  discuss  the  various  relief  agencies  or  city  relief  bureaus  through 
which  the  unemployed  receive  tickets  that  entitle  them  to  food,  clothing,  snelter, 
electricity,  coal  and  professional  services,  such  as  medical  care. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  1932  several  colleges 

and  universities  accepted  commodities  in  exchange  for  tuition  fees.  Louisiana  State 

University  bartered  education  to  a  co-ed  for  n.ine  cows.  Illinois  ^esl^yan  University 

accepted  farm  produce  in  payment  of  tuition  and  one  young  man  brought  with  him  40 

bags  of  potatoes  as  payment  for  a  semester's  education.  Antioch  College  also 

accepted  commodities  and  the  Oklahoma  Baptist  University  announced  that  they  would 

1 

accept  pigs,  chickens,  corn  and  wheat  instead  of  mon^y. 

The  larger  unemployed  organizations  were  considered  veiy  successful  in 
combatting,  to  some  extent,  the  restfulness  and  down-trodden  spirits  that  often 
prevailed  among  the  unemployed.  The  unemployed  groups,  as  a  whole,  were  not  parti¬ 
cular  whom  they  took  into  membership.  Included  in  these  groups  were  many  college 
graduates,  doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  lawyers,  bankers,  or  what  would  be  termed 
in  general,  the  "white-collar"  class. 

It  was  men  of  this  type,  together  with  the  laborer,  painter,  carpenter, 
and  farmer  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  membership  in  these  larger  organized  unemployed 
groups  which  were  located  in  good  sized  cities.  In  many  cases,  a  man  because  he  was 
too  proud  to  accept  charity  or  to  go  on  city  relief  would  join  one  of  these  groups. 

One  of  the  important  characteristics  of  the  members  forming  such  an  organization  was 
their  willingness  to  cooperate.  Only  through  the  mutual  cooperation  of  all  could 
the  organization  be  a  success.  The  members  would  exchange  their  services  for  goods, 
would  work  for  the  benefit  of  others,  would  accept  each  other*  s  credit  and  would  try 
and  induce  others  outside  the  organization  to  accept  credit  instruments  of  the  group. 
In  this  manner  the  members  were  able  to  exist,  but  of  course  they  could  not  obtain 
any  luxuries. 
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In  the  past,  during  times  of  financial  distress,  people  have  attempted 
to  create  money,  or  a  monetary  instrument,  by  the  use  of  labor.  In  these  cases, 
it  was  thought  that  labor  was  the  thing  which  created  wealth.  Therefore,  practical^ 
everything  was  based  on  labor  value.  With  labor  used  as  a  criterion  of  value, 
organizations  issued  credit  instruments.  However,  organizations  of  this  character 
were  generally  short  lived  due  primarily  to  opposition  by  the  state  or  due  to  the 
credit  instrument  becoming  worthless. 

What  was  true  in  the  past  was  also  true  in  the  last  few  years.  Organiza¬ 
tions  issued  credit  instruments  based  on  labor  and  these  instruments  in  turn  placed  into 
circulation  because  of  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  issue.  These  credit  toKens 
serve  two  purposes:  "First,  the  borrowing  of  working  capital  from  workers  tnrough 

the  use  of  labor  in  building  plant  or  producing  goods.  This  labor  is  paid  for 
in  credit  tokens  to  be  to  be  redeemed  in  future  goods.  Second,  trie  creation  of  a 
transferable  currency  based  on  the  worker' s  own  credit  by  means  of  which  he  can  get 
services  from  his  fellow  workers." 

No  matter  how  much  scrip  any  particular  organization  issues  th«y  need 
some  cash  to  carry  on  the  business.  The  organization  realizes  that  cash  must  oome 
from  somewhere  or  else  it  must  die  out.  It  is  this  fact  which  accounts  for 
organizations,  formed  by  the  unemployed  and  which  have  issued  scrip  based  on  labor, 
existing  only  a  few  years. 

Of  the  hundred  or  more  organizations  formed  to  aid  the  unemployed  and 
which  have  issued  scrip  a  few  stand  out  as  being  the  most  prominent.  The  general 
characteristics  of  these  organizations  were  the  same  but  a  brief  discussion  of 
some  of  them  make  an  interesting  comparison. 

IHHc  
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Par  ton  Mutual  Exchange.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Dayton  Mutual  Exchange  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  formed  in  the  summer  of 
1952  to  provide  the  unemployed  a  means  of  exchanging  their  labor  power  for  the 
necessaries  of  life;  to  aid  business  men  to  move  their  surplus  stock,  and  to  give 
the  farmers  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  goods.  This  Exchange,  it  is  said,  had 
the  backing  of  Charles  Kettering,  Vice  President  of  General  Motors. 

Briefly,  the  Exchange  attempted  to  sell  on  consignment  clothing,  furniture, 
etc.,  which  people  brought  to  it  for  display,  and  to  offer  an  outlet  for  f  aimers 
and  merchants  to  dispose  of  their  unsaleable  goods.  To  facilitate  this  exchange  of 
goods  it  issued  "Goods  Certificates."  These  certificates  were  given  to  a  farmer, 
for  example,  for  tomatoes,  potatoes,  apples,  etc.  which  he  would  sell  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Exchange.  Generally  these  products  were  what 
the  farmer  could  not  sell  during  the  day  at  the  regular  market.  Rather  than  take 
them  home  he  would  sell  them  to  the  Exchange  for  so  many  "Goods  Certificates." 

The  success  of  this  whole  plan  depended  on  whether  or  not  the  Exchange 
could  dispose  of  the  commodities  purchased  from  the  farmer.  The  farmer,  with  the 
certificates,  could  purchase  groceries,  clothing,  etc.  from  the  Exchange  store,  but 
if  the  farmer  could  not  find  anything  to  please  him  then  the  certificates  were  of 
no  value  to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  certificates  being  exchangeable  at  the  Exchange  Store 
th^y  were  also  accepted  by  a  few  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional  people, 
however,  when  purchasing  commodities  with  these  certificates  the  person  generally 
paid  more  than  when  buying  for  cash.  This  led  to  a  holler  atom  employees  of 
certain  manufacturers  who  were  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  goods  certificates. 

To  overcome  this  the  employers  told  the  employees  that  thqy  would  have  to  accept 
the  scrip  or  have  their  wages  cut  by  50$.  This  was  one  way  the  manufacturers  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Exchange. 

In  describing  the  development  and  functions  of  the  Exchange,  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
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Carr,  Secretary,  stated  that  in  the  Spring  of  1932  "the  City  of  I^ton  was  faced 
with  the  probability  of  having  twice  as  many -unemployed  this  fall  and  winter  and 
only  about  half  enough  money  to  care  for  them.  Mr.  Kettering  posed  the  question 
and  several  committees,  councils  and  amalgamations  of  people  considered  the  matter 

for  several  weeks. 

"It  happened  that  in  the  fall  of  1931  a  colored  preacher  in  the  colored 
section  of  Dayton  had  seen  that  his  people  were  suffering  terribly  and  had  suggested 
that  they  band  themselves  together  to  tiy  to  help  themselves.  The  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  encouraged  this  movement.  Last  summer  many  of  us  of  various  organ¬ 
izations  and  from  various  motives  began  to  suggest  to  unemployed  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  that  they  organize  similar  groups  for  self-help.  Thus  there  came  to 
be  six  of  these  organizations  of  the  unemployed  organized  for  self-help.  These 
people  planted  gardens  co-operatively,  organized  sewing  groups,  made  soap,  brooms, 
set  up  shoe  shops,  a  bakery,  barber  shops,  etc.  Later  a  flour  mill  was  set  up, 
a  building  was  built  by  the  unemployed  to  house  their  shoe-making  machinery  not 
yet  in  operation,  and  the  idea  of  self-help  through  organization  began  to  spread. 
Today  there  are  about  ten  of  these  organizations  for  self-help.  They  are  called 
Production  Units. 

"Dow  as  many  of  the  people  in  the  Production  Units  were  struggling  to 
keep  off  charity  thqy  needed  food. It  occurred  to  Miss  Haswell  and  several  others 
of  us  that  these  unemployed  might  be  able  to  swap  the  things  they  were  making — 
work  shirts,  overalls,  dresse^  underwear,  brooms,  etc.,  to  the  farmers  for  their 
surplus  food.  A  little  exchange  was  opened  on  the  ^est  Side  Market,  a  street 
market,  which  ran  three  days  a  week.  The  farmer  fell  in  with  the  plan.  The  Ex¬ 
change  opened  with  a  total  stock  of  six  work-shirts,  twelve  dresses  and  ten  or 
twelve  pairs  of  overalls.  The  first  Saturday  the  Exchange  secured  some  eighteen 
baskets  of  food  in  exchange  for  this  clothing  made  by  the  unemployed.  A  farmer  at 
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the  end  of  the  market  would  have  perhaps  three  bushels  of  beans  which  he  could 
not  sell.  Rather  then  take  them  back  home  he  would  exchange  them  for  products 

made  by  the  unemployed  and  placed  in  the  Exchange. 

"So  far,  so  good.  But  it  happened  that  the  people  in  charge  of  guiding 

the  destinies  of  the  production  Units  did  not  fall  in  with  this  plan.  They  felt 
that  the  situation  was  so  serious  that  it  involved  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
idea  of  profit  and  money  values  and  that  an  unemployed  family  should  strive  only  to 
maintain  itself  by  producing  what  it  actually  needed.  Thus  it  happened  that  some 
of  the  Production  Units  moved  out  of  the  Exchange’ s  picture.  However,  the  Exchange 
had  already  set  up  so  many  contacts  with  other  unemployed  groups  that  its  business 
went  along.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  set  up  some  groups  of  its  own  which  would 

cooperate  with  it  on  the  basis  above  outlined. 

"Business  increased.  But  the  farmers  soon  got  enough  work-shirts,  over¬ 
alls  and  things,  and  asked  us  if  we  couldn't  get  some  paint.  We  went  to  a  paint 
manufacturer  and  asked  him  if  we  couldn’t  put  some  of  his  paint  in  tne  Excnange. 

He  said,  "Sure,  but  what  will  you  pay  me  in?"  We  said  "Wdll  pay  you  in  firewood 
that  the  unemployed  are  cutting,  same  to  be  delivered  in  the  fall."  ^ell  then, 
the  farmers  began  to  get  enough  paint. 

"7/e  had  two  friends — one  made  rain— coats,  the  other  made  newsprint  on 
which  ne~;spaper  is  printed,  ^e  got  $300  worth  of  raincoats  from  the  one,  and  the 
newsprint— maker  put  into  our  pool  $900  worth  of  newsprint.  We  swapped  the  news¬ 
print  for  $900  worth  of  advertising  in  the  newspaper  at  $1.15  per  inch,  and  sold 
the  raincoat  maker  $300  worth  of  advertising  at  $1.35  per  inch,  ‘-e  swapped  some 
of  the  other  advertising  for  merchandise  and  store  credits  and  will  pay  the  news¬ 
print  men  in  things  we  swap  for,  probably  store  credits,  gas  and  oil  coupon  books. 

"Thus  we  are  in  the  swapping  business,  trying  principally  to  swap  labor 
for  commodities.  A  cracker  factoiy  didn't  paint  its  factory  last  year  because  it 
didn't  have  the  monqy.  This  year  it  had  much  less  monqy  and  more  crackers  and  needed 
to  paint  more  than  ever,  it  paid  us  in  crackers,  we  sent  the  men  to  do  the  work  and 


. 
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paid  them  at  regular  wages  in  groceries  for  which  we  swapped  the  crackers.  We/ 
find  more  and  more  work  that  can  be  created  if  the  pry  is  in  commodities.  We 

pay  the  labor  in  commodities.  The  plan  works. 

"In  spite  of  the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  lack  of  cooperation 

with  the  Exchange  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  Production  Dhits,  tnere  is  a 
total  setup  here  which  in  the  words  of  a  great  newspaper  editor  contains  "a 
nucleus  of  a  plant  for  the  complete  reduction  of  unemployment  in  Dayton."  In  all, 
there  are  about  1,000  people  working  here  in  this  self-help  program.  The  Exchange 
feels  that  the  whole  program  has  been  tremendously  worth  while.  But  there  are 
many  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  this  sort  of  work  and  many  dangers  to  be 
avoided  if  possible.  There  must  be  a  high  excess  of  commodities  above  the  amount 
of  scrip  outstanding.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  people  of  the  Exchange,  the 
Exchange  should  have  more  capital  behind  it." 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Dayton  %tual  Exchange  was  not  as  successful 
as  it  was  hoped  it  would  be  and  was  in  existence  for  only  a  few  months.  Only  a 
small  number  of  families  were  sustained  by  the  Exchange,  comparatively  few  jobs 
were  found  for  the  unemployed,  and  only  a  small  value  of  business  was  done  try 
the  Exchange. 
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THE  ORGANIZED  UNEMPLOYED.  INC..  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA^ 

This  group  started  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  organized  and  most 
efficient  of  the  unemployed  groups.  It  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  Oj  the 
State  of  Minnesota  in  August,  1932.  Article  II  of  the  incorporation  papers 
states  that  "The  general  nature  of  the  business  of  this  corporation  shall  oe: 

"To  promote  the  general  welfare  and  education  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  self-support  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

"To  accept  and  receive  donations  and  gifts  cf  money ,  goods,  wares,  and  mercnandi^e j 
"To  own,  buy  and  sell  real  and  personal  property  of  all  kinds  ani  character,  includ¬ 
ing  leases  or  such  other  interests  in  real  property  as  may  be  necessary  or  legal  in 
the  transaction  of  its  business.  To  do  such  other  kinds  or  classes  of  business  as 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  herein  enumerated."^ 

The  idea  of  forming  the  Organized  Unemployed,  Inc.  originated  with 
Dr.  George  Mecklenburg,  pastor  of  the  Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Minn¬ 
eapolis.  Dr.  Mecklenburg  started  this  project  after  experience  in  welfare  work  of 
his  own,  through  his  church.  He  thus  realized  what  an  enormous  problem  it  was  in 
caring  for  the  city's  needy,  especially  those  in  the  "white-collar"  class.  In  his 
capacity  as  pastor  he  heard  many  distressing  stories  from  the  unemployed.  From 
these  interviews  he  concluded  that  thousands  of  men  and  women  willing  and  anxious 
to  work  could  not  because  employers  or  purchasers  of  their  products  were  unable  to 
buy  their  labor  or  goods.  However,  there  appeare  d  to  be  plenty  of  work  to  be  done, 
things  to  be  made,  and  raw  materials  available.  The  thing  lacking  was  money,  so 
Dr.  Mecklenburg  suggested  that  the  unemployed  band  themselves  together  into  a  barter 
and  exchange  group. 

Unemployed 

In  the  formation  of  the  Organizedi/^-nc.  Dr.  Mecklenburg 

O' 

received  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  a  small  group  of  friends  and  business 
people.  These  few  people  pledged  over  $5,000  to  the  support  of  the  group.  The 

•JHr 
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From  literature  sent  to  the  writer  by  the  Organized  Unemployed,  Inc. 
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Organized  Unemployed}  Inc.  was  formed*1  to  aid  the  unemployed  snd  needy  try  stim 
ulating  and  directing  the  spirit  of  self-help  in  offering  work  opportunity  to  as 
maiy  individuals  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  their  independence  of 
public  and  private  charity 

2 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  were! 

1.  To  become  a  voice  in  all  matters  relating  to  unemployment  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  city,  state,  and  nation.  This  voice  to  be  non-political  and  to 
concern  itself  with  the  entire  community  during  the  depression. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  morale  of  people  during  the  Depression. 

a.  Conduct  forums  and  discussion  groups 

b.  Set  up  libraries  and  amusement  rooms  in  cooperation  with  the  Public 
Library 

c.  Conduct  a  free,  weekly  moving  picture  show 

d.  Conduct  a  weekly  concert  program  in  cooperation  with  800 
unemplcyed  musicians,  talent  to  be  paid  for  in  barter  money . 

e.  Conduct  educational  classes  on  practical  and  economic  subjects 
for  those  who  desire  it 

3.  Conduct  a  large  barter  and  exchange  storehouse 

a.  Arrange  with  farmers  for  exchange  of  labor  for  goods. 

Vegetables  to  be  stored  in  the  storehouse  for  the  winter. 

Those  who  work  on  the  farm  would  receive  proper  scrip  money 
goods  for  vegetables  and  other  goods  in  the  storehouse. 

b.  Manage  the  exchange  of  labor  among  members  of  the  organization. 

For  example,  a  painter  might  do  work  fixing  up  the  house  of  a 
dentist.  The  dentist  in  turn  for  that  might  fix  the  teeth  of 
the  painter' s  family. 

1 


2 


"Monthly  Labor  Review"  April,  1933,  p.  741. 
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c.  Solicit  and  distribute  clothing  and  shoes.  Perhaps  we  can  get 
strong  enough  to  go  into  the  business  of  making  clothing  and 
repairing  shoes. 

d.  Arrange  for  the  proper  medical  care  of  the  members  of  the  organ 
ization. 

4.  To  protect  home  owners  and  renters. 

In  order  to  carry  on  these,  and  other  activities  of  the  organization 
the  following  committees  were  formed:  Farm  Contact  and  Produce  Supply,  Shoes 
and  Shoe  Repairing,  Clothes,  Storehouse,  Bread  end  Milk  Supply-,  Canning,  Barter, 
and  Exchange,  Treasurer  of  Scrip,  Meat,  Home  Owners  and  Personal  Problems,  Legal, 
Medical,  Dental,  and  Fuel. 

Naturally  a  large  organization  of  this  kind  needed  some  sort  of  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  scrip  was  issued  which  was  backed  by  the  property  of  the 
organization.  With  the  use  of  scrip  the  Organized  Unemployed,  Inc.  operated 
a  retail  store,  show  repair  store,  restaurant,  wood  cutting  projects,  clothing 
factory  and  canned  thousands  of  quarts  of  fruits  raid  vegetables  to  feed  its 
members.  Scrip  was  first  issued  in  September  15,  1952  to  the  amount  of  $5,000. 

It  was  printed  in  denominations  of  50,  100,  500,  $1,  $5,  and  $10.  Each 
certificate  was  signed  by  hand,  copyrighted  and  stamped  with  the  seel  of  the 
organization. 

Scrip  was  used  in  the  payment  of  goods  and  services,  as  often  the 
worker  was  unable  to  use  the  goods  in  which  his  employer  paid  him.  Therefore, 
the  employer  would  take  the  goods,  potatoes  for  instance,  to  tire  warehouse  of 
Organized  Unemployed,  which  in  turn  would  pay  the  laborer  in  scrip  for  the  work 
he  had  done.  With  the  scrip  the  laborer  could,  purchase  any  tiling  in  the  warehouse 
clothes,  canned  goods,  furniture,  etc.,  which  he  needed.  However,  scrip  was  not 
good  in  the  purchase  of  all  essentials^  as  some  things,  such  as  meat,  gas,  elect¬ 
ricity  ,  had  to  be  paid  for  in  cash.  The  report  on  this  organization  in  the 


. 
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Monthly  Labor  Review  for  April,  195S  stated  that  often  the  recipients  of  scrip 
had  to  barter  the  scrip  in  order  to  obtain  cash  to  purchase  some  of  the  necessaiys 
of  life.  In  many  cases  scrip  was  bought  for  50^  on  the  dollar. 

On  June  15,  1933  the  organization  reported  that  approximately  $17,000 
had  been  invested  in  it  in  the  form  of  cash  and  merchandise  since  its  incorporation 
in  August,  1932.  A  few  of  the  accomplishments  in  the  ten  months  were: 


1.  Total  number  of  work-days  on  Organization  rolls . 123,250 

2.  Total  relief-assets  accumulated  and  distributed 

through" self-help"  work  within  Organization . $175,000 

3.  Total  number  of  city  and  farm  jobs  secured  by 

Central  Offices  with  outside  employers . .  4,050 

4.  For  total  earnings  of . $  21,100 


These  outside  jobs  approximate  40$  cash  and  60$  scrip. 
The  totals  include  only  first  week’ s  earnings  on  many 


jobs  lasting  considerably  longer. 

5.  Total  number  of  miles  of  cloth  used  in  garments  made .  16 

6.  Total  number  of  workers  assisted  (approximately) .  7,000 

7.  Total  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  repaired .  10,000 

8.  Total  number  of  meals  served .  258,000 

9.  Total  number  of  bushels  of  farm  produce  received .  125,000 

10.  Total  number  of  cords  of  wood  cut . 7,000 

11.  Total  amount  of  sauerkraut  made  (180  tons)  or...  (bbls) .  800 

12.  Total  scrip  issued . $  80,000 

13.  Present  total  scrip  outstanding . . .  45,000 

14.  Total  gallons  gasoline  consumed  in  various  operations .  74,000 


A  more  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  this  group  appears  in 
a  statistical  report  given  in  the  appendix  of  this  paper.  Fr0m  this  report  it 
vail  be  noticed  that  the  various  operations  of  this  group  were  figured  in  a 
regular  cost  analysis  basis,  ^he  organization  was  practically  self-supporting 
and  furnished  employment  for  over  300  persons.  For  the  month  of  January,  1935, 
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BARTER  AND  TRADE  CERTIFICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


ONE 


Series  I  19?P 


mt  to  its  Rules  and  Regulations 

\May  1st,  1934 

\  This  BARTER  and 
TRADE  CERTIFICATE 

I  Subject  to  Call  of  Central  Committee 


SERIES  II 

E  00203 

‘Work — not  Dole 


COPYRIGHTED  1933 


mm  _THi_DRGANIZED  UNEMPLOYED  me.  fa 


SERIES  II  19SS 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


An  Work  or  Commodities  as  available  pursuant  to  Its  Ruli 
‘''''2  -  On  or  Before  Janaj yar 

SERIES  III 

e  ooois 

"Woilc— not  Dole”  lluffiri  v> 


Secy-Trcas. 


&  the  ORGANIZED  UNEMPLOYED  INC,  a 


SERIES  III  19 34 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota  -  The  Organized  Unemployed,  Inn. 
Barter  and  Trade  Certificates 
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its  payroll  was  *17,000.  As  most  of  the  transactions  were  paid  for  in  scrip,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  life  of  the  organization  from  1932-55  over 
$150,000  worth  of  scrip  was  placed  in  circulation.  ri'he  scrip  was  divided  into 
three  issues  and  the  amounts  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Series  # 

First  used 
(Date) 

Amount 

Printed 

Amount 

Issued 

Called  in 
as  of  (date) 

Redeemed, 

Exchanged, 

etc. 

Not 

presented, 
Charged  off. 

SERIES  I. 

Sept.  1932 

$85,000.00 

$76,105.10 

July  5,  1933. 

$69,886.80 

$6,218.30 

SERIES  II. 

June  1933 

$156,555.00 

$55,100.00 

Jan.  1,  1935. 

$46,844.00 

$8,256.00 

SERIES  III. 
Dec.  1934 

$101,980.00 

$22,885.00 

June  30,  1935 

(Estimate) 

$20,885.00 

(Estimate) 

$2,000.00 

The  Organized  Unemployed,  Inc.  was  a  non-political,  non-sectarian 


organization.  It  also  ha.d  no  affiliation  with  any  labor  unions.  As  most  of  its 
work  was  done  through  barter  and  trade  between  neighbors  the  members  worked  for 
goods  rather  then  U.  S.  money.  Thus  the  question  of  wages  did  not  enter  into  their 
dealings.  It  insisted  that  any  deal  made  should  be  completed  on  the  basis  of  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  man  who  did  the  work  and  the  home  owner.  It  did  not  want  to  do  work 
on  a  barter  basis  with  ary  person  who  could  pay  for  the  work  in  U.  S.  money. 

The  fact  that  the  Organized  Unemployed,  Inc.,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  of  the  self-help  cooperative  groups  is  evidenced  by  its  continued  existence 
in  May,  1935.  However,  at  this  date  it  was  about  reacfy  to  cease  operations  due  to 
the  increase  in  State  and  Federal  appropriations  for  relief  purposes.  In  this 
connection  Earl  Lenth,  Secretary,  states: ^  "From  your  stucfy  of  the  hundreds  of 
Self-Help  Cooperative  groups,  whose  major  purpose  was  relief  to  as  many  unemployed 
as  possible,  you  know  that  carrying  double  the  labor  load  of  competitive  industrial 
enterprises  necessitated  certain  subsidies.  The  Organized  Unemployed  received  these 

1 

Letter  to  writer  May  17th,  1935. 
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necessary  subsidies  from  private  sources  for  the  first  fifteen  months  of  their 
operations,  and  since  that  time  the  necessary  subsidies  have  come  from  State  and 
Federal  sources.  Since  July,  1954,  our  operations  have  been  under  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  relief  administration  representatives,  and  our  general  policies  more 
closely  in  line  with  their  regular  methods.  In  order  to  conform  with  the  new 
Federal  ($'4, 800, 000, 000)  Program,  our  last  issue  has  now  been  called  in  for 
redemption  on  or  before  June  50th,  1955,  and  operations  are  in  the  process  of 
reorganization  so  as  to  continue  our  productive  activities  as  regular  work  relief 
projects  on  a  U.  s.  cash  payroll  basis.  This,  of  course,  eliminates  our  service 
and  merchandise  distributing  departments,  which  operations  have  heretofore  be  n 
sustained  through  the  redemption  of  our  scrip.  The  discontinuance  of  these 
departments  has  at  least  temporarily  taken  off  half  of  our  workers  but  administration 
officials  have  promised  that  out  entire  personnel  will  be  adsorbed  on  the  work 
projects  as  soon  as  set  up  in  the  ^ew  Federal  Program.” 

The  fate  which  caused  the  cessation  of  activities  on  the  part  of  this 
organization  was  also  responsible  for  many  other  unemployed  grr  ups  folding  up. 

These  groups  have  demonstrated,  some  quite  decisively,  that  regardless  of  various 
economic  conditions,  people  can  make  a  living  by  joining  together  in  group 
enterprises. 

UNEMPLOYED  LABOR  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGE.  INC..  MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN. 

The  above  organization  was  similar  to  the  Organized  Unemployed  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Its  functions  and  purposes  were  about  the  same  and  it 
used  the  same  type  of  scrip.  The  Unemployed  Labor  0Ommodiiy  Exchange  was  incorp¬ 
orated  under  the  laws  of  the  5tate  of  Wisconsin  on  February  17,  1955. 

According  to  Dalton  T.  Ciarke,  President,  this  exchange  placed  about 

410,000  of  scrip  in  local  circulation  which  was  accepted  quite  freely  among  some 

four  hundred  or  more  firms  and  business  houses  in  lieu  of  regular  currency.  He 
1 

further  states: 


"Several  hundred  unemployed  made  use  of  the  scrip,  some  of  them  having 
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no  other  means  of  sustenance.  They  used  it  for  rent,  lood,  dental  medical  and 
all  other  requirements  of  living.  Some  of  it  has  even  found  its  way  as  alimony 
through  the  Courts. 

"As  to  the -legality  of  our  labor  and  commodity  certificates,  the 
Attorney  General  of  our  state  ruled  it  to  be  legal,  but  the  local  District  Attorney 
has  seen  fit  to  test  the  matter  in  the  courts,  and  the  undersigned,  as  president, 
and  our  treasurer  are  now  awaiting  a  hearing  before  the  Courts  on  the  charge  of 
issuing  scrip  as  money  in  violation  of  an  old  state  statute,  which  was  passed  to 
prevent  the  circulating  of  unauthorized  bank  notes  in  1354. 

"We  began  issuing  scrip  in  February.  Since  the  action  by  the  District 
Attorney,  we  have  quit  issuing  scrip  until  the  matter  is  decided  in  the  Courts. 
However,  we  do  not  anticipate  further  need  for  scrip  exchange  as  80  per  cent  of 

our  workers  have  secured  employment  elsewhere  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  Unemployed  Labor  and  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  probably  ceased  to 

function  shortly  after  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  this  letter.  The  "Titer,  in  replying  to 
Mr.  Clarke's  letter,  stated  that  he  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  Court’s 
decision  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  scrip.  Mr.  Ciarhe  did  not  reply  to 
the  letter,  and  in  January,  1935,  when  the  writer  wrote  again  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  the  letter  was  returned  with  the  notation,  "Not  known."  Also  the  District 
Attorney' s  office  did  not  answer  a  communication  requesting  information  on  this 
point. 

THE  MIDWEST  EXCHANGE  AND  THE  YELLOW  SPRINGS  EXCHANGE 
YELLOW  SPRINGS.  OHIO. 

The  Midwest  Exchange  and  The  Yellow  SpringS  Exchange  are  twins  in  that 
they  were  started  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  individuals.  In  the  summer  of 
1932,  when  many  barter  trade  organizations  were  being  formed,  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
then  President  of  Antioch  College  at  ^ellow  Springs,  developed  the  idea  of  a 
nationalistic  body  of  these  organizations.  The  Midwest  Exchange  was  formed  for 
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this  purpose  and  invited  other  groups  to  cooperate  with  one  another  through  it. 

In  this  way  other  exchange  groups  could  dispose  of  their  surplus  goods,  and  also 
know  what  the  other  groups  had  to  offer,  '^he  Midwest  Exchange  issued  to  its  members 

each  month  a  list  of  available  goods  and  services. 

Members  were  selected  because  of  good  credit,  high  standards  of  dealing, 
the  nature  of  their  products,  and  their  willingness  to  take  part  in  a  new  under¬ 
taking.  Each  agreed  to  extend  a  specific  amount  of  credit  to  the  Exchange.  The 
membership  fee  was  $25.00.  In  Februaiy  1955  there  were  twenty  members. 

The  Midwest  ^change  was  corporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  and  issued 
only  100  shares  of  common  stock,  vaLued  at  $10.00  per  share. 

Dr.  Morgan,  who  was  president  of  The  Midwest  Exchange  and  the  Yellow 
Springs  Exchange,  listed  the  following  reasons  why  a  national  organization  of 
barter  and  trade  associations  was  desirable. ^ 

1.  If  a  sound  national  organization  is  formed,  membership 
can  be  limited  to  Exchanges  that  are  working  in  good 
faith  and  are  abiding  by  sound  exchange  methods. 

2.  The  use  of  some  form  of  scrip  or  other  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  is  becoming  general..  The  issuance  of  scrip 
must  be  controlled  by  sound  principles,  or  it  will  be 
discredited  by  a  few  irresponsible  organizations,  and 
that  may  lead  to  its  being  outlawed  by  federal  legis¬ 
lation. 

5.  If  Exchanges  prosper  they  will  be  opposed  by  various 
interests,  and  this  opposition  will  find  expression  in 
proposed  hostile  legislation.  A  national  organization 
can  present  a  solid  from  against  such  opposition. 

4.  Only  by  organization  can  the  various  Exchanges  profit 
by  each  other1 s  experience  and  exchange  the  products 
that  are  surplus  in  one  region  and  wanted  in  another. 

1 

Pamphlet  issued  by  the  Midwest  Exchange,  Inc.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  March, 1955. 
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In  addition  to  the  members  who  paid  a  fee,  the  Exchange  also  had  an 
issociate  membership.  Associate  members  paid  no  fee  and  did  not  receive  credit, 
jxcept  under  special  circumstances,  ^hey  made  their  goods  available  to  the 
organization  by  exchange  for  other  commodities.  However,  if  there  was  a  limited 
iupp]y  of  a  comraodi-ty,  regular  members  had  first  choice.  On  all  exchanges 
.hrough  this  organization  a  small  commission  was  charged  to  cover  cost. 

Tie  Yellow  Springs  Exchange  was  a  branch  of  the  Midwest  Exchange,  Inc., 
nd  was  controlled  by  the  same  Board  of  directors.  Membership  was  limited  to 


The  Yellow  Springs  Exchange  is  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  exchange  oi  goods  and  services.  It 
receives  goods  and  exchanges  them  for  other  goods.  It  also 
arranges  for  dirsct  exchange  of  goods  between  owners. 

The  Yellow  Springs  Exchance  maintains  an  employ* 
raent  service  and  arranges  exchange  of  labor  and  other  services 
for  service  or  commodities.  It  also  arranges  for  services  of 
physicians,  dentists,  architects,  and  others  in  exchange  for  goods 
or  services. 

For  information  about  these -aril!  other  activities  address 

The  Yellow  Sprinos  Exchange,  Yellow  Springe,  Ohio. 
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persons  known  to  have  a  good  credit  and  to  deal  fairly.  t>ues  were  $2.00  a  year. 

This  exchange  was  established  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  in  Yellow 
Springs.  The  funds  necessaiy  for  organizing  and  establishing  it  were  advanced  by- 
friends. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  Yellow  Springs  Exchange  were:  first,  to  help 
the  local  community  to  pay  for  work  and  to  carry  on  retail  trade  with  a  minimum  of 
cash,  the  members  of  the  community  bartering  their  goods  and  services  through 
the  Exchange;  and  secondly,  to  furnish  the  community  a  variety  of  non-local  goods 
available  for  scrip  issued  for  local  goods. 

Scrip  or  "exchange  credits,"  was  issued  for  merchandise  turned  over  to 
the  Exchange.  Everyone  who  had  ary  produce  or  goods  to  exchange  was  invited  to 
bring  it  to  the  Exchange  Store  where  exchange  credit  was  given  for  it.  In  case 
of  large  bulky  goods,  such  as  machinery,  it  was  merely  listed.  In  addition  to 
merchandise  the  Exchange  also  had  available  the  services  of  carpenters,  painters, 
plumbers,  electricians,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  engineers,  accountants,  steno¬ 
graphers,  teacher^  secretaries  and  household  help.  A  small  commission  was  charged 
for  all  transactions  handled  through  the  -Exchange. 

The  scrip  issued  by  the  -‘-ellow  Springs  Exchange  was  printed  on  parch¬ 
mentlike  paper  in  two  colors  and  black.  One  color  was  printed  over  the  other,  and 
was  different  only  by  a  shade.  This  made  it  impossible  to  reproduce  the  distinct 
design  by  photography.  Also  an  elaborate  system  of  printing  defects,  carefully 
keyed,  rendered  successful  counterfeiting  still  more  unlikely.  The  credits  were 
issued  in  denominations  of  100,  250,  $1.00,  $5.00,  and  M0. 00.  One  cent  and  five 
cent  pieces  were  issued  in  the  form  of  small  tough  cards.  The  first  issue  expired  on 
December  31,  1935,  and  the  second  issue  expired  on  December  31,  1934. 

The  1  ellow  Springs  ^change  had  in  constant  circulation  for  about  a 
year  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  scrip.  As  the  credit  certificates  expired 
or  were  worn  out  they  were  retired  and  destroyed.  It  was  estimated  that  all  to¬ 
gether  about  $10,000  worth  of  scrip  was  worn  out  and  destroy ed . ^ 

Letter  to  writer  from  Mr.  Ernest  Morganj  Hrg.,  Yellow  Springs  Exchange,  March  27, 

1935. 
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UNEMPLOYED  RELIEF  CLUB.  WATERLOO .  IOWA. 

Another  unemployed  group  worthy  of  mention  is  the  Unemployed  Relief 
Club  of  Waterloo,  Iowa.  ,J-'his  club  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1932  and  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  October  28,  1932. 

The  Unemployed  Relief  ulub  had  among  its  primary  objectives,  "The 
promotion  of  our  general  intelligence;  the  elevation  of  our  character;  the  cult¬ 
ivation  of  friendship  among  the  members  of  our  club  and  the  rendering  of  assistance 
in  securing  employment;  the  promotion  oi  our  individual  rights  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  work;  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  sick,  disabled,  or  unemployed 
members  who  continuously  comply  ?.dth  our  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  State  and  Nation."1 


In.  $0ty~Tr$*fmrtr 


Barter  and  Trade  Certificate 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  RELIEF  CLUB,  Inc. 

|  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

jj  &  IV ill  Pay  to  Membership 

SJ  e^ONE  HOUR  £^*3 

2  In  Mfirch/indij^n  Jdand  or  Service 

1  2k' 

Serial  No.  A  3.  3  1  J[  S  ^  - 


Waterloo,  Iowa  -  The  Unemployed  Relief  Club.  Inn., 
Barter  and_Trade  Certificates  -  in  hours.  1955 


*** 
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There  was  a  small  membership  fee  to  join  the  club,  and  prior  to 
February  1,  1935,  the  members  received  benefits  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  hours  he  worked.  If  members  worked  only  30  hours  a  month,  he  was  entitled 
to  minor  benefits  such  as  social  entertainment.  If  he  worked  60  hours  per  month 
or  more,  he  was  entitled  to  fuel,  clothing,  food,  medical  aid,  etc. 

On  February  1,  1933,  the  club  started  paying  its  members  in  terms  of 
"hours"  earned.  A  special  committee  was  formed  to  determine  and  evaluate  labor 
time,  services,  and  supplies.  One  factor  in  determining  prices  was  the  supply 
of  commodities,  provisions,  and  services  which  the  organization  was  in  a  position 
to  offer.  Mr.  S.  P.  Murray,  Purchasing  Agent  of  the  Unemployed  Relief  Club 
stated  that,  "In  pricing  our  merchandise  and  services  at  our  headquarters  we  use 
instead  of  the  Gold  Standard  our  energy  or  hour  standard,  for  example;  one 
haircut  cost  one  hour  scrip."-1-  Other  items  which  could  be  purchased  for  one 
hour  scrip  included  4  lbs.  oatmeal,  10  lbs.  commeal,  5  lbs.  wheat  flour,  2  lbs. 
crackers,  1  gal.  buttermilk,  2  lbs.  cottage  cheese,  and  1  package  tobacco. 

Additional  items  were  priced  as  follows:  1  pair  women's  shoes,  20  hours;  men's 
rubbers,  2  hours;  women's  rubbers,  3  hours;  and  1  cord  of  wood,  50  hours. 

Barter. and  Trade  Certificates  were  issued  in  the  1,  5,  10  and  50 
hour  denominations.  Thqy  were  not  accepted  outside  of  the  organization.  All 
goods  produced  by  labor  of  members  became  the  property  of  the  organization,  except 
wood,  and  in  this  case  members  were  allowed  to  retain  50^  of  what  they  cut. 

Among  the  jobs,  in  addition  to  wood  chopping,  which  could  be  paid  for  in  scrip 
were  shoe  repairing,  furniture  repairing,  toy  manufacturing,  painting,  carpentry 
work,  and  narvesting.  Corn  husking  was  paid  for  in  produce.  The  organization 
had  as  its  main  purpose  to  help  the  farmer  exchange  his  produce  for  services  of 
those  who  were  unemployed. 

The  Unemployed  Relief  Club  needed  some  cash  to  carry  on  its  work  and 
its  activities  were  financed  by  funds  alloted  to  it  from  the  Communi-fy  Chest. 

I  "  ‘ 
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It  was  allotted  $3,000  for  the  period  from  November  1,  1332  to  May  1,  1333.  With 
tills  money  the  Club  conducted  enterprises  which  aided  in  the  social  welfare  of 
the  community.  By  keeping  the  unemployed  men  and  women  engaged  in  doing  something 
useful  it  thus  helped  to  maintain  their  morale. 

BMIIE  BELIEF  ASSOCIATION.  BLAINE.  WASHINGTON 
This  association  is  noted  no±-  for  its  relief  work,  but  for  its  wooden 
money.  In  January,  1333,  the  Blaine  Relief  Association,  of  Blaine,  Washington, 
the  most  northwesterly  city  in  the  United  States,  started  to  distribute  round 
wooden  nickls,  dimes,  quarters,  half-dollars,  and  dollars  to  the  unemployed  in 
exchange  for  labor  on  city  improvements.  As  security  for  these  "coins"  the  city 
council  of  Blaine  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  non-interest  bearing  city 
warrants.  The  council  also  designated  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  unemployed  and 
to  be  paid  for  in  wooden  money. 

The  wooden  money  issued  by  the  Blain  Relief  Association  was  made 
from  three-ply  sheet  wood.  It  was  accepted  in  payment  for  merchandise  by  1  of 
the  city's  retail  stores.  The  merchants  in  turn  could  redeem  the  "coins"  at  the 


Blaine.  Washington  -  wooden  ..'.one-/  1353. 
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bark,  which  was  depository  for  the  city  warrants.  However,  it  was  estimated  that  a 
great  many  of  the  ’'wooden  nickels,  dimes,"  etc.,  were  scooped  up  ty  souvenir  hunters 
passing  through  to  Canada  or  visiting  the  1-125,000  Peace  Arch.  The  city  of  Elaine  is 
located  on  the  line  between  the  United  States  end  Canada  and  the  Peace  Arch  was 
erected  across  this  line  in  1921  to  commemorate  over  100  years  of  peace  between  the 
two  countries.  A  picture  of  the  Peace  Arch  appears  on  the  reverse  of  all  of  these  coins. 
Each  coin  before  being  placed  into  circulation,  is  numbered  and  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  relief  association  after  it  has  been  initialed  by  the  treasurer,  Rev. 
Floyd.  Green. 

Before  any  wooden  "coins"  could  be  issued  they  had  to  be  backed  10C# 
by  U.  S.  currency,  or  city  warrants  had  to  be  earmarked  for  their  redemption.  However, 
following  the  closing  of  the  bank  in  March,  1955,  the  Relief  Association  issued 
wooden  money  backed  by  merchants'  notes  instead  of  city  warrants.  The  association 
issued  "coins"  to  the  merchants  to  the  value  of  their  notes  and  these  notes  were 
to  be  paid  off  in  monthly  installments  in  D.  S.  currency.  The  coins  were  all 
redeemable  December  1,  1955  at  which  time  the  notes  were  to  be  paid  in  full.  During 
the  period  while  the  bank  was  closed  the  wooden  money  was  of  considerable  help  to 
the  merchants  of  the  city. 

In  discussing  the  amount  of  wooden  money  issued  and  the  success  of 
the  plan,  Miss  Frances  Still,  Secretaiy  of  the  Blaine  Relief  Association  stated: 

"The  total  amount  of  wooden  money  issued  in  Blaine  during  the  wooden 
money  period  was  $1900.  Of  this  amount  approximately  $550  has  never  been  redeemed. 

"Unfortunately  the  Relief  Association  lost  about  half  of  this 
amount  when  our  bent  closed  in  1955.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that  from  a  financial 
standpoint  we  did  not  make  any  profit.  Rowever,  the  wooden  money  was  so  valuable 
to  the  Merchants  of  the  City  when  the  bank  first  closed,  that  we  considered  the 
effort  connected  with  our  wooden  money  was  worthwhile.  The  Association  loaned  the 
merchants  wooden  money,  accepting  notes  in  return.  The  notes  wei’e  for  a  period 

ending  December,  1955.  These  notes  were  all  redeemed,  and  as  you  can  see,  heloed 
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the  merchants  at  a  time  when  their  money  was  tied  up  in  the  bank. 

"Although  the  Association  issued  coins  in  five  denominations  the 
nickel  was  the  outstanding  coin,  Me  issued  8850  nickels,  and  about  1500  of  these  were 

mailed  to  points  outside  the  city . " 

THE  NATURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

The  Natural  Development  Association  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was 
probably  one  of  the  largest  barter  and  trade  organizations  in  the  country .  It 
was  established  in  1951.  In  1933  it  had  18  branches  located  in  six  States: 

Utah  -  Delta,  Ogden,  Logan,  American  Fork,  Brigham  City,  Price,  Provo,  Lehi,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Idaho  -  Preston,  Montpelier,  Pocatello,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  Falls; 

California  -  Oakland;  %-oming  -  Duchesse;  Arizona  -  Hdors;  and  Washington  - 
Tacoma. 

The  development  of  this  organization  is  attributed  to  Benjamin 
Stringham.  In  July,  1951  he  published  a  book  on  "Natural  Government."  In  this  book  he 
presented  an  idealistic  form  of  natural  government  in  which  the  financial  system  and 
use  of  money  was  entirely  excluded.  It  was  this  ideal  which  the  N.D.a.  tried  to 
achieve.  However,  as  will  be  noted  later,  this  organization  did  need  some  cash 
to  carry  on  its  activities.  In  February,  1935  the  writer  was  informed  that  the 
N.  D.  A.  had  not  been  operating  for  some  time  so  apparently  the  plan  was  not  so 
lasting. 

In  the  summer  of  1931  Mr.  Stringham,  after  the  publication  of  his 
book,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  Idaho  with  severed,  loads  of  potatoes.  He 
immediately  started  to  exchange  them  for  surplus  products  of  other  unemployed. 

Others  were  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  same  manner,  and  according  to  THE  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  INDEPENDENT .  the  N.  p.  a. ’ s  ovm  newspaper,  of  December  End,  1932,  the  idea  grew 
until  an  exchange  was  formed  which  included  "nearly  all  departments  and  activities 
of  life,  such  as  farmers,  shoemakers,  cleaners,  bakers,  printers,  millers,  mechanics, 
doctors,  dentists  -  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  of  all  kinds.  These 
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people  gave  their  services  or  commodities  on  an  exchange  system  at  market  prices. 
However,  instead  of  using  cash,  coupons  were  issued  and  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Some  services  and  commodities  were  not  available  on  coupons  entirely, 
and  hence,  part  cash  was  required." 

The  idea  of  exchanging  services  and  commodities  spread  to  such  an 
extent  that  Mr.  Stringham  had  the  Natural  development  Association  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Utah  on  January  27th,  1952.  Mr.  Stringham  was  the  first 
president  of  the  association.  The  organization  had  no  capital  stock,  and  it  was 
a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sectarian  corporation.  The  value  of  the  scrip 
depended  on  the  cooperation  of  the  members  and  the  capacity  of  the  association  to 
deliver  in  services  or  in  commodities  the  value  requested  on  the  face  of  the  scrip. 

The.N.D.A.  scrip  was  issued  by  the  head  office  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
distributed  to  the  various  units.  The  scrip  was  issued  in  V5.00,  V10.00,  V15.00, 
V20.00,  and  V25.00  books.  The  coupons  in  these  books  were  of  the  5£,  10 $*,  25^, 

50$*,  and  $1  denominations.  However,  the  monetary  terms  printed  on  these  books  and 
coupons  were  not  the  conventional  "dollars"  and  "cents"  but  instead,  the  terms 
"vallar"  and  "centi"  were  used.  "Vallar"  was  a  contraction  of  the  words  "value" 
and  "dollar".  The  reason  for  using  this  word,  according  to  Will  Dobson  of  the 
Natural  Development  Association,  Inc.,-  was  that  "dollars"  would  imply  in  the  minds 
of  most  people  a  circulating  medium  and  thus  be  misleading.  "Centi"  was  adopted 
for  t.ie  oame  reason.  The  scrip  was  a  non-transferrable  medium  of  exchange  and  was 
destroyed  after  mailing  a  complete  transaction  from  association  to  holder  and  back 
to  association.  A  worker  was  generality  paid  off  in  part  scrip  and  part  cash.  The 
worker  could  purchase  some  articles  in  the  association's  store  for  scrip  but  cash 
was  needed  for  payments  of  bills  and  commodities  not  available  for  scrip.  Meats 
were  sold  on  a  part  scrip,  part  cash  basis,  while  light,  heat,  telephone  and  gas¬ 
oline  could  onty  be  purchased  for  cash.  Prices  for  meats  in  the  association's 
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store  generally  sold  for  1  0  to  20  higher  than  elsewhere,  y/hereas  the  vegetables 
were  either  the  same  or  10  to  20  lower.  A  20/5  tax  on  tne  scrip  paid  j  or  the 
running  expenses,  and  salaries  of  the  workers,  which  amounted  to  about  $20  per 
week,  each. 

Besides  exchanging  commodities,  the  association  conducted  educational, 
social  and  recreational  activities  for  its  members.  It  also  tried  to  obtain 
employment  for  its  members  and  on  jobs  secured  it  received  a  10$  commission  for 
acting  as  an  employment  agency.  There  was  no  set  wage  scale  as  each  man  started 
at  what  he  was  willing  to  work  for.  This  competitive  bidding  for  work  led  men  to 
lower  their  rates  in  order  to  obtain  work,  ^any  employers  who  requested  help 
through  the  association  took  advantage  of  this  fact. 

Membership  in  the  Natural  -Development  Association  was  available  on 
the  payment  of  $1  fee,  to  those  who  wanted  to  have  their  names  placed  in  the 
occupational  file  of  the  association.  Six  months  later  the  member  was  eligible 
to  election  as  a  "trade  member"  if  his  work  had  been  satisfactory  during  the 
probation  period.  If  accepted  as  a  "trade  member"  he  was  supposed  to  pay  a  fee 
of  $5  per  year  and  was  given  a  preferred  status  as  regards  employment.  He  also 
became  entitled  to  the  trading  and  exchange  benefits.  After  six  months  as  a  "trade 
member"  he  was  eligible  to  become  a  "qualified  member."  To  join  this  group  he  had 
not  only  to  be  a  good  worker  and  be  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  last  degree,  but 
he  had  to  pass  a  physical  and  mental  test  and  pledge  that  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  association,  or  its  falling  into  difficulties,  that  he  would  be 
liable  for  the  redemption  of  the  ourstanding  scrip,  either  in  services  or  in  cash, 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000.  Heedless  to  say  there  were  very  few  "qualified  members," 
about  25  or  30  in  all. 

In  January,  1932,  when  the  association  was  incorporated  it  was  only 
doing  an  exchange  business  of  about  $57.00.  With  the  adoption  of  the  scrip  system  the 
turnover  greatly  increased  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  unit  in  1932  averaged  daily  about 
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five  thousand  vallars  of  business  that  probably  would  not  have  been  transacted 
without  the  issuance  of  scrip.  The  Progressive  Independent  of  December  2,  1332, 
states  that  since  organizing,  the  association  had  constructed  a  tannery ,  gas 
refinery,  brickyards,  fruit  drying  plant,  and  were  developing  a  coal  mine.  The 
association  also  furnished  50,306  days  of  work  for  its  cooperators  from  January 
to  December,  1932.  This  represented  a  cash  value  of  vl50,918. 

The  Natural  Development  Association  appeared  to  be  well  organized  and 
even  though  it  had  its  hands  in  many  enterprises,  it  was  careful  in  the  issuance 
of  scrip.  Mr.  Dobson  of  the  association  states  that  "Experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  danger  to  be  most  carefully  avoided  is  over-inflation.  At  best,  scrip 
is  not  on  a  par  with  cash,  and  the  organization  able  to  put  it  there  is  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  its  use.  But  there  must  be  constant  vigiience  to  see  that 
an  abundance  and  wide  variety  of  commodities  and  services  can  be  obtained  for  the 
scrip,  and  at  reasonable  prices  -  in  fact,  as  near  cash  prices  as  can  be  maintained." 

Organizations  similar  to  the  Natural  development  Association  7/ere 
formed  in  many  cities.  F<r  example,  the  Inwood  Mutual  Exchange,  and  the  Greenwich 
Village  Mutual  Exchange  in  New  York  uity.  These  organizations,  formed  in  the  early 
part  of  1933,  ty  the  Emergency  Exchange  Association,  issued  credit  tokens  in  the 
50,  100,  250,  500,  $1,  $5,  ClO  denominations.  In  addition  to  these  two  groups  the 
Emergency  Exchange  Association  organized  groups  in  Harlem  and  Astoria  which  did  not 
issue  scrip.  Mutual  Exchanges  were  contemplated  in  Yorkville,  Bronx,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
and  Hoboken,  N.  J.  but  th^y  never  passed  the  formative  stage.  The  organizations 
which  were  formed  were  short  lived  due  to  lack  of  cooperation  and  difficulties  in 
obtaining  enough  commodities  for  their  members.  They  were  formed  as  a  self-help 
movement  by  which  people  without  money  and  without  jobs  sought  to  capitalize  on  their 
services  and  saleable  goods.  There  was  a  surplus  of  services,  or  amount  of  labor 
available,  xn  proportion  to  goods  and  this  resulted  in  a  small  issuance  of  the  credit 
tokens.  Probably  one  reason  for  this  situation  was  that  the  barter  and  trade  idea 
did  not  appeal  to  the  New  Yorkers. 
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To  roeohra  th*  goods  <x  services  colled  for  by  Ibis  token  present  it  at  lb* 
hurdguorters  of  tha  Mutual  Exchange  which  issued  it. 

The  address  ond  telephone  number  are  given  on  the  other  side. 

The  Mutual  Exchonge  System  is  mode  up  solely  of  unemployed  people 
working  in  eoch  other's  interest. 

Coll  up  for  any  kind  of  labor  or  professional  service  you  need.  Full  lists 
ore  on  file  of  experienced  members  In  various  trades  and  professions. 

Keep  in  touch  to  find  out  whot  goods  ore  available  if  you  do  not  need 
services,  let  us  know  of  any  goods  you  or  anybody  else  can  supply.  En¬ 
courage  others  to  accept  these  tokens  in  exchonge  for  goods  or  services. 
Every  token  used  helps  put  unemployed  men  or  women  to  work. 

Cwe*^-r*»  s— If  u  IkUw  a»V  he. 


Greenwich  Village,  ^esv  York  City 
Mutual  Exchange  Token  —  (Obverse  and.  Reverse) « 

fcL  -  1955. 


THIS  TOKEN  EXPIRES  DECEMBER  31.  1933 


O 

►— 

Q£ 

< 


10 


MUTUAL  EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 


TOKEN 


10 


Thi»  represents  a  credit  of  Ten  Dollars 
I  goods  or  services  to  be  produced  and  or  supplied  by  the  active 
membership  to  the  bearer  when  available  by  or  through 

INWOOD  MUTUAL  EXCHANGE 

_  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

“  TMELLOiiiiaini  7>4lit 

l»C«  Jvtkis  tok«n  moktt  the  . 

■  °f  ttp|  Mutual  Exchonge  Sys 

Hty  by  him  on  behoH  o 4  r^prga 

colWV  to.  bf  Hu.  lot..  ..ml,  upn»(|  OTljb.iK1i^ 


Inwood  Section.  New  York  City 
Mutual  Exchange  Token  &10  -  1955. 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  organizations,  it  has  been  shown 
how  many  people  resort  to  the  old  custom  of  barter  exchange  v/hen  money  becomes 
scarce.  Another  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  that  in  recent  years 
the  art  of  bartering  has  not  been  confined  to  individuals  and  groups  but  even 
countries  and  nations  have  conducted  trade  in  this  manner. 

Barter  tends  to  help  out  in  an  emergency  but  it  is  not  possible 
on  a  large  scale.  A  few  large  commercial  transactions  might  be  completed  in  this 
manner,  but  for  a  regular  thing  something  more  than  barter  is  needed.  This 
form  of  exchange  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  mankind,  long  before  the 
development  of  our  modem  financial  y stems.  The  barter  ystem  is  no  more 
applicable  to  our  present  conditions  than  a  horse  and  buggy  is  to  our  up— to— date 
rapid,  moving  transportation  system.  However,  occasionally  a  horse  is  of  much 
help  in  pulling  an  automobile  out  of  a  ditch,  but  after  the  car  has  been  towed 
to  a  garage  for  repair,  the  horse  is  no  longer  needed.  So  it  is  with  barter, 
after  it  has  bridged  the  gap  and  the  country's  financial,  system  has  been 
repaired  and  people  once  again  have  money,  it  is  discarded.  This  has  been  true 
in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present,  for  most  of  the  organizations  formed  in 
recent  years  adong  the  barter  trade  idea  now  have  ceased  to  exist. 
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F.  THAT  ISSUED  BY  INDIVIDUALS  AMD  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  ADD  TRADE  ASSOCIATION S._ 

It  has  been  suggested  earlier  in  this  paper  that  individuals  show  their 
greatest  initiative  during  periods  of  adversity.  In  the  years  from  1951-54  the 
financial  resources  of  many  persons  were  very,  very  low;  in  fact,  millions  were 
without  financial  resources  of  any  kind.  Jobs  and  currency  were  both  scarce. 

Currency  was  hoarded  to  such  an  extent,  that  individuals,  trade  associations  and 
chambers  of  commerce  issued  scrip  with  which  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  business. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  in  the  financial  history  of  our 
country  that  individuals  and  merchants  had  issued  tokens  to  circulate  as  monqy.  The 
panic  of  1857  came  shortly  after  the  passage  in  that  year  of  the  new  mint  and  coinage 
laws.  As  a  result  of  these  laws  and  President  Jackson's  requirement  that  oil 
payment  for  public  lands  be  made  in  specie,  there  developed  a  shortage  of  coins 
of  all  kinds.  Individuals,  corporations,  etc.,  issued  copper  pieces  and  notes 
of  small  amounts  to  take  the  place  of  the  coins  which  disappeared  from  circulation. 

These  copper  pieces  are  now  commonly  referred  to  as  "hard  Times  Tokens"  and  thqy 
served  to  relieve  the  financial  distriess  of  that  period.  A.gain  in  1855  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  coins  in  the  5$,  10$,  and  25$  denominations  but  private  copper  coins 
7/ere  issued  only  in  a  few  places.^ 

The  Civil  War  caused  the  hoarding  of  practically  all  metallic  currency. 
Conditions  were  such  that  tradesmen  issued  small  metallic  coins,  generally  copper, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  people  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  They  were  generally 
of  the  one  cent  denomination  and  were  used  mostly  for  change  purposes.  They  were 
dated  1861,  1862,  1865,  end  1864,  but  most  of  them  were  dated  1865.  Some  had  no 
date.  Many  merchants  had  their  names,  addresses,  and  business  engraved  on  the 
pieces,  which  were  known  as  Tradesmen's  Cards,  Store  Cards,  Business  Cards,  and 
Merchants  Cards.  Others,  without  any  names,  addresses,  or  business  are  designated 


1 


Carothers,  Neil.  Fractional  Currency,  p.  117. 


. 
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as  Tokens.  They  undoubtedly  were  a  source  of  great  relief  and  convenience  but 
their  irresponsible  character  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Federal 


1 


Authorities. 


In  1862  the  United,  States  began  to  issue  fractional  Paper 


Currency  in  order  to  stop  the  issue  of  private  fractional  notes,  the  one  cent 
tokens  and  cards.  In  1864  Congress  passed  an  act  forbidding  private  individuals 
to  issue  any  form  of  money.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  April  22,  1864  states;  "That 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  make,  issue  or  pass,  or  cause  to  be  made,  issued,  or 
passed,  any  coin,  card,  token,  or  device  what  soever  in  metal  or  its  compounds, 
intended  to  pass  or  be  passed  as  money  for  a  one-cent  piece  or  a  two  -cent  piece 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  ty  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years."  This  act  was  slighly 
changed  ty  the  Act  of  June  22,  1874,  Section  5462  of  hevised  Statutes  of  the  U.  S., 
ana  in  substance  is;  "Eveiy  person  not  lawfully  authorized  who  makes,  issues,  or 
passes  any  device  whatsoever  in  metal  or  its  compounds,  intended  to  pass  or  be 
passed  as  mongp  for  a  1<£,  2^,  3$,  or  piece  now  or  hereafter  authorized  ty  law, 
or  for  coins  of  equal  value  shall  be  puhished  by  a  fine  not  more  than  $3,000  or  ty 
imprisonment  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

1.  INDIVIDUAL-B.  F.  CABDEf.  CRAPE.  MISSOURI. 


In  193?  and  19o3  several  individuals  issued  scrip  or  promissory 


notes  which  circulated  the  same  as  currency.  The  scrip  notes  issued  by  B.  F.  Carney 
of  Crane,  Missouri  and  by  John  Mills  of  Hackettstown,  M.  J.  appear  to  be  the  most 
interesting  of  all  in  this  classification. 


^r.  Camgy ,  ?/ho  was  in  the  insurance  and  farm  loan  business, 


decided  in  December,  1932  to  share  his  credit  with  the  town  of  Crane,  Mo.  In  so 
doing  he  used  his  credits  to  borrow  $1,000.  The  notes  were  good  as  long  as  they 


were  accepte ' 


1 


detrich  -  Guttag  -  "Civil  Vfar  Tokens  and  Tradesmen's  Cards." 
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by  the  people  and  the  people  had  confidence  In  the  abiliiy  of  “‘r.  Carney  to  pay 
them  when  they  became  due. 

His  plan  was  to  issue  1,000  of  his  own  promissory  notes,  in  the 
one  dollar  denomination,  payable  on  demand  end  bearing  1%  interest  per  annum  from 
date  of  issue.  The  money  from  the  sale  of  the  demand  notes  was  used  in  other 
investments,  but  a  reserve  was  held  in  the  bank  to  cover  witndrawals.  Tire  notes 
were  backed  by  $5,000.00  in  unencumbered  assets  on  which  all  exemptions  we  re 
waived. 

The  notes  were  placed  in  circulation  in  exchange  for  cash,  at  par, 
with  the  business  houses  of  Crane.  The  cash  was  deposited  in  the  local  bank  and 
the  notes  circulated  in  all  respects  as  currency.  They  were  received  and  paid 
out  ty  the  bank.  According  to  Mr.  Camey,  his  plan  was  to  increase  the  circulating 
medium  in  the  community  ty  having  the  bank  carry  the  cash  as  deposit  while 
his  notes  circulated,  thus  placing  two  dollars  available  in  the  community  where 
only  one  dollar  was  available  before."'” 

Mr.  Camqy,  in  describing  the  manner  in  which  these  notes  were 
made,  and  the  transactions  completed  by  one  of  his  notes,  stated  that  a  plate  was  used 
in  printing  them  and  that  "the  design  was  drawn  by  a  member  of  ny  family,  Mr. 

C.  E.  Cheatum.  The  lettering  was  purposely  made  irregular  to  better  protect  the 
note  against  counterfeit,  as  a  note  printed  from  ordinary  type  would  be  very 
easily  copied.  When  the  design  was  complete  it  was  handed  to  an  engraving  company 
who  fashioned  the  plates.  The  printing  was  done  on  an  ordinary  country  .job 
printing  press  in  the  office  of  The  Crane  Chronicle  at  ^rane,  Missouri.  The 
issue  is  limited  to  One  Thousand  Dollars  in  denominations  of  C>ne  Dollar.  The 
notes  are  numbered  consecutively  from  one  to  one  thousand.  They  circulate  as 
current  exchange  in  our  territory  under  agreement  of  all  business  houses,  including 
the  Bank  of  Crane.  We  expect  to  call  in  the  issue  January  1,  1954.  There  are  no 
variations,  the  entire  series  of  one  thousand  was  printed  from  the  same  plate  on 

1  ~  '  *  ‘  ’  “ 

Letter  to  writer,  January  16,  1933. 
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’MymmuuininrtrniiniTtrnjtjnuiiiinnntmnunn 


demand  note 

SHESEEEgjjjgpju 

^  TO  BEARER  ^"  ' 


rrrmrrrtiiii  wnt\ 


"ONEDOLLAR  ' 

W/ABLE  AT  M  YOFFICE  IN  C PANE  MISSOURI 


DA te  l r?A //tl? 

. - . ■■■■■■"-  I 


**-■**"  r  m  . 


BUYABLE  ON  DEMAND 

This  note  is  an  unqualified  promise  to  pay 
the  face  value  on  dem.-mc?,  with  simple  int¬ 
erest  at  one  percent  per  annum  from  date, 
and  is  secured  by  $5000.00  in  unencumbered 
assets  on  which  all  exemptions  are  hereby 
waived.  Value  received  is  hereby  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

NEED  NO  ENDORSEMENT 


Crane,  Missouri  -_Ji  note  issued  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Carney  -  1955. 


- 

? ;  ••  • 


* v 
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the  same  grade  of  paper  at  the  same  time,  it  might  oe  of  interest  to  have  a 
little  history  of  note  number  1,  which  you  now  hold.  This  note  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Vii.  L.  '.Veils ,  of  Marionville,  Missouri,  Route  yl;  Mr.  Jells  passed  the 
Note  to  Fenton  .Villiams,  of  Crane,  Missouri,  in  payment  for  groceries;  Mr. 

Williams  passed  the  note  to  E.  A.  Neill  of  Jenkins,  Missouri,  in  payment  for 
farm  produce;  Mr.  Neill  passed  the  note  to  A.  R.  .Tharton,  a  jeweler,  of  Aurora, 
Missouri,  from  where  we  lost  the  trail  until  Mr.  Wells,  the  first  owner,  received 
the  note  in  change  from  C.  E.  Hilton,  merchant  at  Csa,  Missouri.  Mr.  ./ells  in 
turn  passed  it  to  Farmers'  lixchauige  at  Crane,  who  deposited  it  with  their  day's 

receipts  in  the  Bank  of  Crane,  from  '/here  it  was  received,  in  change  by  Porter  £. 

1 

Lucas,  whose  wife,  Margaret  Lucas,  mailed  the  note  to  you". 

Information  received  in  December,  1935  stated  that  only  700  of  the  1000 
certificates  printed  were  actually  placed  in  circulation  and  of  this  amount  500 
certificates  or  $500  had  been  redeemed  leaving  a  profit  of  $200  to  Mr.  B.  F. 

Carney,  The  pieces  not  redeemed  are  for  the  most  part  being  held  by  collectors. 

JOHN  K*HS  /'ILLS,  HACKETTSTOtvN,  NSW  JERSEY. 

Mr.  Mills  and  his  wife  run  a  good  sized  farr.  near  Kackettstown,  New  Jersey. 
It  is  a  well  equipped,  up-to-date  farm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  are  well  kno vn  in  the 
community  and  because  of  their  businesslike  manner  of  doing  things  they  are  highly 
respected  by  the  local  people. 

In  March,  1933,  following  the  bank  holiday,  the  local  trade  people  were  in 
need  of  a  circulating  medium  to  meet  some  of  their  obligations.  The  banks  in 
Kackettstown  were  still  restricted  as  to  their  operations  so  the  Mills'  issued  their 
promissory  notes  which  were  payable  at  either  of  the  two  local  banks.  The  notes 
were  payable  anytime  between  April  15th  and  July  15th.  The  notes  were  issued  in  the 
$5  ana  $10  denominations  and  passed  around  among  the  people  in  Kackettstown  the  same 
as  currency.  One  certificate  went  as  far  as  Northampton,  Pennsylvania,  in  payment 
for  a  load  of  hay.  Another  certificate  was  endorsed  and  cashed  by  a  local  N.Y.  bank 

1  Letter  from  B.  F.  Carney  to  Farran  Zerbe,  1/30/33. 


. 


I 
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4fh\  aitb  jflrs.  3Wjn  &ane  JHtlte,  N 

ftubbingtou  Jfarm, 

■feacbettgtoton,  i2etu  Jersey 


$5.00 

isL*  n  CiASfr*- 


Jfot  Value  i\fteibcb.  Oil  April  l*)Hi,  or  on  nmj  dny  before 

•Julif  #^yc  o^*  yftfr^er  of  us  will  pui|  Co  tfje  fearer, 

:  /  ’  \  jf iis;  ^Dollars 

of  Hie  I  Io«kethsfo\\4#i  Nwkiono LUmk,  I  luekettsfown,  Xew  Jersctj 

Nor  cit  H^^atioiuif  iioSuBank,  ^for»i*sh>wn,  Xew  ,Jerseii. 

•  •  •  •  •  •’ 


Hackettstorm,  S.J.  -  5  note  0f  llr-  g,  tr!u  John  KMe  y,,, 

h  ion  3. s  called  to  the  bank  endorsement  on  reverse. 
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It  was  Mr.  Mills'  original  idea  to  issue  $500  in  these  certificates. 
According  to  a  letter  from  him  dated  May  14,  1933,  he  issued  only  .>480  and  of 
this  amount  $55  was  still  hoarded  at  that  time. 

2.  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  many  cities  issued  scrip-  as  a  matter  of  civic 
pride  and  to  aid  the  merchants  in  conducting  their  local  business.  Scrip  so 
issued  was  of  various  types.  The  "stamp  money"  type  has  been  discussed.  Another 
type  was  that  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  backed  by  warrants.  However, 
the  scrip  issued  by  a  few  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  worthy  of  mentioning 
because  of  their  novelty. 

Crescent  City,  California. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  ordinary  sea  shells,  which,  you  can  pick  up  at 
most  beaches  by  the  bushels,  would  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  here  in  the 
United  States?  Probably  no  one  else  did,  except  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Crescent 
City,  California.  This  organization  gathered  many  shells  of  various  sizes  and 
printed  with  ink  on  the  inside  of  them  the  following  inscription:  "The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  pay  the  Bearer  Twenty-Five  Cents  on  presentation  at  its  office  in 
Crescent  City,  Calif."  The  shells  were  signed  by  L.  G.  Westfall,  Secretary.  The 
denomination  was  in  green  ink  while  the  rest  of  the  instription  was  in  blue  ink. 

The  shells  were  issued  in  3.0$  and  25$  denominations .  The  10$  shell  was 
about  2  inches  to  2|  inches  across  and  the  25$  shell  measured  about  b}:  inches 
across.  Imagine  using  sea  shells  for  money!  According  to  Mr.  Westfall,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "issued  somewhere  between  I 12 00  and  $1,500  worth  of  shell 

scrip.  Most  of  this  was  redeemed  within  the  recuired  time  which  was  six  months 

1 

from  the  date  of  issue,  March  3,  1933." 


1 


Letter  to  writer  June  22,  1935 
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Enterprise,  Oregon  -  Buckskin  Currency. 

A  one  dollar  note  is  often  referred  to  as  "one  buck".  This  expression 
is  believed  to  date  back  to  the  1870’ s  but  it  was  not  until  1933  that  a  "one  buck" 
certificate  printed  on  buckskin  was  issued.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Enterprise, 
Oregon,  was  the  originator  of  this  novel  currency  and  printed  certificates  in  the 
"one  buck"  and  "half  buck"  denominations.  The  certificates  were  printed  on  genuine 
tanned  buckskin  from  deer  killed  in  Wallowa  County,  xhe  "one  ouck1'  certiiicc.te 
has  on  the  face  of  it  a  picture  of  a  buck,  (see  illustration)  The  designs  for 
these  certificates  were  drawn  by  a  local  boy. 

The  above  organization  sponsored  the  issue  but  the  County  Clerk  had 
charge  of  the  distribution.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "Buckskin  Currency" 
was.  secured  by  Wallowa  County  Warrants. 

"Buckskin  Currency"  was  issued  to  provide  a  means  of  cashing  Wallowa 
County  General  Fund  Warrants.  According  to  D.  B.  Reavis,  County  Clerk,  there  had 
been  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  warrants  but  the  merchants  and  business  men 
of  the  county  readily  accepted  this  buckskin  scrip.  The  scrip  was  redeemed  as 
the  warrants  upon  which  it  was  issued  were  called  for  redemption  by  the  County 
Treasurer. 

When  buckskin  currency  was  first  issued  green  ink  was  used  in  the  printing. 
However,  it  was  found  that  this  ink  did  not  wear  very  well  and  after  issuing 
$760.00  worth  of  "Greenbacks"  the  ink  was  changed  to  an  ordinary  news  print  ink 
with  a  slight  addition  of  half-tone  ink.  In  addition  to  the  notes  printed  on  buckskin 
there  vras  issued  a  25 paper  denomination  or  a  "quarter  buck".  This  was  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  making  chan,<  e.  The  buckskin  scrip  was  all  printed  by  hand 
because  of  the  unevenness  of  the  buckskin.  The  printing  was  done  in  a  local  shop. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  four  series  of  scrip;  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

The  reason  for  this,  according  to  Mr.  Reavis,  was  to  make  the  calling  of  the  issues 
easier,  as  Series  A  was  called  as  soon  as  the  warrants  securing  this  series  were 


called 


, 


. 


. 
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Novelty  currency,  where  issued,  has  generally  more  than  paid  for  itself 

and  this  case  was  no  exception.  The  plan  was  a  success  and  over  $700  gross  profit 

1 

was  nude  on  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Reavis  informed  the  writer  that  the  entire  issue  of 

$1,515.00  had  been  called  and  of  this  amount  approximately  $800  worth  was  redeemed. 

The  expenses  amounted  to  about  $100  "so  we  made  a  very  nice  profit  on  the  venture  as 

2 

well  as  relieving  the  warrant  situation  a  little." 

I  2 

Letter  to  v;riter  May  8,  1935.  Letter  to  writer  May  8,  1935. 


=  =  ONE  BUCK ■  '  i  = 

bucks™  currency 

SERIES  A 

Issued  In 

Wallowa  C©ummftyy  Oirogomi 

NUMBER 

THE  WONDERLAND  w  VOID  AFTER 

OF  THE  WEST  1  (  JANUARY  1  1935 

=====  ONE  BUCK 


Enterprise.  Oregon  -  Buckskin  Currency.  1933 

(Obverse  and  Reverse) 


. 


. 
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Silverton,  Oregon  —  American  Legion. 

Silverton,  Oregon,  went  on  a  "Scrip"  basis  April  10,  19d3>  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  school  teachers  have  been  paid  by  School  District  warrants,  bearing  6 % 
interest.  Nearly  all  money  being  tied  up  in  the  banks  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
teachers  to  dispose  of  the  warrants  for  cash  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life. 

Members  of  the  Delbert  Reeves  Post  #7,  American  Legion,  saw  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  their  community  and  worked  out  a  system  with  Ai  Coolidge  &  Co. 
local  bank,  whereby  warrants  could  be  turned  into  the  bank  depository  for  security 
and  receive  the  scrip  in  denominations  of  25-cent,  50-cent  and  #1.00. 

Merchants  and  Business  Men  are  cooperating  with  the  Legion  almost  100% 
in  making  the  scrip  a  success  and  relieving  the  teachers  of  a  rather  embarrassing 
situation. 

The  Silverton  Scrip  is  of  a  rather  unique  design,  being  the  exact  size 
and  patterned  somewhat  like  regular  currency  and  lithographed  on  bond  paper  with 
tinted  background. 

The  face  has  a  picture  of  the  Silver  Creek  Falls,  which  has  a  sheer 
drop  of  186  feet  and  one  of  the  ten  beautiful  falls  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles, 
now  known  as  Silver  Creek  Falls  State  Park,  with  Silverton  Scrip  in  large  type 
arched  over  the  falls  picture.  Upper  left-hand  corner  bears  serial  number,  center 
left  American  Legion  emblem  with  Delbert  Reeves  Post  #7  statement  of  security, 
to  the  right  of  the  falls  is  the  denomination  with  redeemable  date  and  signatures 
of  Legion  Committee. 

On  the  back  of  the  scrip  is  a  cartoon  taken  from  one  of  the  famous 
Homer  Davenport’s  original  drawings,  showing  pioneer  life  in  the  city  of  Silverton, 
Oregon,  (Davenport's  home  town)  with  Ai  Coolidge  and  Jake  McClaine  the  principal 
characters  and  founders  of  the  local  bank,  the  agreement  between  Ai  Coolidge  &  Co. 
and  Delbert  Reeves  Post  #7  is  also  printed  on  the  back. 


. 


■ 


. 


. 
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3.  TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  some  cities,  v'here  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  issue  scrip, 
the  trade  associations  issued  a  circulating  medium  of  exchange.  These  certificates 
were  redeemable  in  merchandise.  In  some  instances  the  entire  issue  was  backed  by 
county  warrants,  or  by  some  cash  deposited  in  a  local,  bank#  The  issues  described 
herewith  are  typical  of  this  type  of  scrip. 

HEPPNER,  OREGON  -  SHEEPSKIN  SCRIP. 

Another  issue  of  scrip,  novel  in  character  and  somewhat  similar  to  the 
buckskin  scrip  of  Enterprise,  Oregon,  was  the  sheepskin  scrip  of  Heppner,  Oregon. 

It  was  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  Heppner  business  men,  and  was  secured  by  county 
and  municipal  warrants.  The  business  men,  or  merchants,  exchanged  at  a  5%  dis¬ 
count  the  warrants  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  for  the  scrip.  The  discount 
was  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  other  incidental  expenses.  The  scrip 
was  redeemable  in  cash  when  the  warrants  were  called  for  payment. 

Sheepskin,  scrip  was  printed  in  the  25£,  50^,  $ 1  and  G5  denominations. 

Also  a  5$  denomination  was  printed  on  paper  for  the  purpose  of  making  change.  The 
scrip  was  printed  in  the  office  of  the  local  newspaper,"Hsppner  Gazette-Times". 

The  first  issue  was  put  out  on  March  1,  1933.  Two  weeks  after  it  was  issued  it 
was  circulating  freely  and  was  accepted  in  trade  by  all  the  merchants  of  the  town. 
Scrip  was  exchanged  for  school  warrants  through  May,  1933. 

:.Jhen  the  scrip  was  first  issued  the  committee  thought  that  some  of 
the  sheepskin  certificates  might  be  picked  up  by  the  people  and  held  as  souvenirs. 
The  redemption  date  for  the  scrip  was  December  31st,  1934.  However,  it  was  all 
called  for  redemption  on  February  15th,  1934.  During  the  period  it  was  in  cir¬ 
culation  it  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  issued  —  to  enable  the  school 
teachers  to  realize  on  their  warrants.  The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of 

scrip  issued,  amount  redeemed,  expenses,  and  amount  outstanding  as  of  the  re- 

1 

demption  date,  December  31st,  1934. 

1 

Letter  from  L.  L.  Gilliam,  Cashier  of  Scrip  Committee  to  writer  5/22/35. 


. 


. 

• 
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$4,016.10 

85.90 


Total  amount  printed  $5,670.55 

Exchanged  for  school  warrants 


Expenses 

Given  away  119.80 
Sold  for  cash  766.25 
Total  in  circulation  $4,988.05 
Amount  redeemed  3,341.15 
Amount  outstanding  $1, 646.90 


From  the  above  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Committee  was  not  wrong 
in  thinking  that  some  of  the  scrip  would  be  held  as  souvenirs.  The  Surplus  arising 
from  this  venture  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  town. 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 

HEPPNER  SHEEPSKIN  SCRIP 


N?  F  1363 


25c 


Issued  by  the  Business  Men  of  Heppner,  Oregon 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


leppner  G.iette  Time. 


Heppner,  Oregon  -  Sheepskin  Scrip,  yv  cents 


. 
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PILOT  ROCK,  OREGON  -  '/HEAT  SCRIP. 

This  scrip  was  issued  by  the  Pilot  Rock  Commercial  Association  and  the 
use  and  ourpose  of  it  was  described  by  C.  V.  Bracher,  Chairman  nTieat  Scrip  uomm— 
ittee  in  a  letter  of  June  27th,  1933  to  the  writer.  In  part  he  stated  "wheat  scrip 
was  first  issued  by  this  Ass'n.  March  1,  1933,  to  aid  the  farmers  of  this  community  to 
better  finance  themselves  during  the  banking  holidays,  (incidentally.  Southern 
Umatilla  County  is  still  without  ample  banking  facilities — June  26,  1933).  3ach 
farmer  cooperating  in  the  plan  was  advanced  50  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  which  is 
to  be  delivered  after  the  coming  fall  harvest.  At  the  time  of  issue,  cash  wheat 
was  worth  30  cents  per  bushel  f.o.b.  Pilot  Rock,  Oregon.  Each  '..'heat  Scrip  dollar 
is  backed  by  two  bushels  of  wheat.  In  order  to  redeem  the  currency  at  face  value 
we  added  the  stamp  feature,  i.e.,  each  dollar  must  be  cancelled  with  twenty  two— 
cent  wheat  scrip  stamps,  in  order  to  be  redeemed  at  face  value,  Oct.  1,  1933j  the 
success  of  our  scrip  was  due  to  the  100^  cooperation  by  all  business  establishments 
in  Pilot  Rock  and  the  conservative  issue." 

Along  with  the  specimens  sent  to  the  Chase  collection  was  the  following 
poem  descriptive  of  the  face  of  the  certificates. 

The  Partridge  and  the  Pheasant, 

The  Elk  and  the  Deer 
The  Cattle  and  the  Sheep 

Barley,  ./heat  and  Beer. 

The  wheat  scrip  was  redeemable  at  face  value  on  Oct.  1,  1933  only  if  it 

* 

had  the  twenty  tV/o-cent  stamps  attached.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Mr.  Bracher,  a 

large  number  of  the  scrip  certificates  were  redeemed  without  the  20  stamps.  This, 

he  stated,  was  because  "the  price  of  wheat  advanced  enough  at  time  of  redemption  so 

1 

as  to  care  for  the  stamp  feature".  Mr.  bracher  further  stated  that  "the  scrip 
proved  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions  the  scrip  has 
been  completely  redeemed." 

I  ~~  ~  '  '  ~~ 

Letter  to  writer  December  26th,  1933. 


. 


. 
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pilot 

koch 

2* 

»  III  t| 
N<  Kir 


Wood  for  One  Hollar  In  trade  at  Pilot  Koek,  Oregon,  pro. 
'hull  flret  affix  hereto.  In  the  prevenee  of  the  reeelrer.  a  tw 
Stamp  and  ranecl  same  with  hl»  Initial.  If  will  be  ea«hed 
pre«ented  to  the  Trraunrrr  with  not  leu*  than  twenty  „u,h  • 
and  rancrllod.  In  any  event  It  will  be  redeemed  In  raeh  a 
unit  void  after  Marrh  (1.  1MI  and  may  he  railed  for  rede 
ee  at  any  time  prior  thereto. 

PILOT  HOCK  COM M  K 


the  purehaeer 
t  W  heat  Herlp 
a«r  value  when 
eo  dnly  affixed 
ere  mb er  II,  1W* 
n  by  the  eommltt- 

ASSOC! ATH>> 


& 

^lot  Rock,  Oregon  -  Pilot  Rock  Commercial  Association 

"V/heat  Scrip11,  1933. 

Obverse  and  Reverse 
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KNOW  YOUR 


J'hr  Hl*»r«L.l 
In  iht*  llrnrl  | 
I'roifurr*  mi  •! 


Pilot  Rock 


Bushel*  of  Wheat 
Pound*  of  Wool 
Beef  Cattle  < 

Pounds  of  Butte* 
Farm  Produce.  4 


THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  SOUTHERN  UM 
Open  Season  on  Bu  II  Ell.,  J 

Pl.AY  OUR  MUNICIPAL!* 


m.LA  COUNTY  ABOUND  WITH  CAME 
t/brr  23,  24.  25.  1933. 

'>WNE1>  (iOI.K  COURSE 

lift  or  M.irrl.  11.  1 


Pilot  Rock,  Oregon  -  Pilot  Rock  Commercial  association 

25^  1933 

Note  reference  to  open  season  on  bull  elk  and 

reference  to  municipal  golf  course. 


Ilwaco,  Washington  -  Salmon  Currency. 

The  salmon  currency  issued  by  the  Ilwaco  Merchants  Association  in  the 
summer  of  1933  was  secured  by  warrants  of  Pacific  Jounty.  The  object  of  this 

currency,  according  to  H.  J.  Doupe  of  Doupe  Bros.,  Ilwaco,  and  Treasurer  of  the 

1 

Association,  wes  to  redeem  frozen  county  warrants.  Mr.  Doupe  stated  that  "it 
seemed  to  relieve  the  situation  at  that  time  as  manjr  be„nks  around  Ilwaco  had  closed." 

The  Association  placed  a  $1,000.00  of  salmon  currency  in  circulation  and 
practically  the  entire  amount  was  redeemed.  It  was  in  circulation  for  about  one 
year.  Certificates  were  printed  on  paper  and  were  issued  in  the  5$,  25$,  50 f.  and  01 
denominations .  They  were  redeemable  not  later  than  July  1st,  1934  in  United  States 
Currency  or  Pacific  County,  Washington  warrants,  or  any  other  municipal  warrants, 
at  the  option  of  the  Ilwaco  Merchants  Association.  On  the  face  of  the  certificate 
is  a  picture  of  a  large  salmon  -  Ilwaco  is  considered  the  home  of  the  Columbian 


1 


Letter  to  writer  August  6th,  1935 


. 

. 

. 

. 
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River  salmon  and  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbian  River.  A  map  showing 
the  Pacific  coastline  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  oi  the  reverse  of  the  Certif¬ 
icate. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  SALMON  §■ 


NS  343 

FIRST  SERIES 

50c 


THIS  CIRTI  flCAT  I  IS 
AIOIMAILI  NOT  LATIN 
THAN  JULY  1.  |f|4. 

Right  of  rioimation 

IS  MIIAVIO  AT  ALL 
TIMIS. 


CRANBERRY 
CENTER  OF 
THE  WEST 
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CLEAR  LAKE.  10' IA  -  CORN  EXCHANGE 

An  interesting  experiment  in  regard  to  a  substitute  for  currency  was 
launched  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  on  Friday,  February  23rd.,  1933.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  talk  about  the  "commodity  dollar"  and  in  Clear  Lake 
the  idea  of  a  commodity  acting  as  a  base  for  currency  was  put  into  practice.  Com 
was  the  commodity  used  in  this  case  and  the  object  was  to  raise  ^he  price  o~  corn 
which  was  then  about  10  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Clear  Lake  sponsored  the  idea  as  a  community 
project  but  according  to  the  Clear  Lake  Reporter  of  Larch  2,  1933  it  'quickly 
turned  into  an  inter-state  proposition,  gaining  publicity  throughout  the  midtile 
west.  Nearly  500  farmers  from  seven  Iowa  counties  and  southern  Minnesota  brought 
corn  to  Clear  Lake  Friday,  selling  the  city  12,200  bushels  at  25  cents  a  bushel. 
Payment  for  the  mountains  of  corn  was  made  by  an  issue  of  .,'3*000  of  corn  money  in 
25  cent  denominations,  /ill  money  paid  farmers  had  to  be  spent  by  Saturday  night." 
The  corn  was  oiled  into  eighteen  double  deck  cribs,  15  to  20  feet  high,  which 
blockaded  two  streets. 

The  first  bushel  of  corn  sold  at  public  auction  for  .£16.50  and  an 
additional  $6  was  paid  for  the  privilege  of  sending  it  to  the  then  President-elect 

Q{ 

Roosevelt.  The  second  bushel,  classified  as  republican  corn,  sold  for  30  and 
an  extra  $3  was  paid  for  the  privilege  of  sending  it  to  President  Hoover.  However, 
following  the  first  few  bushels  the  corn  was  sold  in  100  bushel  lots  and  brought 
between  12  cents  to  15  cents  per  bushel. 

The  "corn  money"  was  backed  by  paid  in  advance  subscriptions  by  business 
men.  A  Corn  Exchange  Bank  was  established  to  keep  the  money  in  circulation  until 
March  25th  of  that  year.  On  this  date  the  holder  could  exchange  it  for  currency. 
The  merchants,  who  subscribed  to  the  plan,  could  redeem  the  money  for  cash  at  the 
corn  bank  at  2n  discount.  The  first  piece  of  corn  money  circulated  22  times  during 


. 
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the  first  three  hours  it  was  in  use.  The  holder  of  a  certificate,  before  spending 

it,  had  to  endorse  it  on  the  back.  Space  was  provided  for  25  endorsements. 

In  May  1935  all  the  >3*000  worth  of  scrip  had  been  redeemed  but  about 

1 

$300.  The  final  redemption  date  was  set  for  June  1st,  1935*  but  according  to 
Mr.  Walker  in  a  letter  of  August  3th,  the  final  redemption  had  not  been  completed. 
Mr.  .alker  further  stated: 

"The  lack  of  redemption  of  the  entire  issue  was  caused  by  the  purchase 

t 

of  a  much  larger  amount  of  corn  than  was  anticipated  would  be  offered.  The  venture 
was  a  gamble  to  the  extent  that  provision  wee  made  to  support  the  purchase  of 
8,000  bushels  of  corn  at  2 5<£  and  there  was  actually  purchased  12,241  bushels.  No 
corn  was  rejected. 

Local  merchants  urged  the  corn  committee  to  take  ail  corn  offered  and 
they  would  undertake  the  over  run,  which  later  they  failed  to  do. 

The  Clear  Lake  Commercial  Club  then  undertook  to  promote  various 
affairs  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money  that  would  complete  the  redemption. 

The  redeeming  corn  scrip  is  held  by  local  business  firms  and  will  be 
eventually  redeemed." 


1 


Letter  to  writer  May  16th,  1935  fron  J.  R.  Walker,  Cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 


. 
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CORN  EXCHANGE 


CLEAR  LAKE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB.  Inc 


THIS  CERTIFICATE.  RE. 
DEEMABLE  IN  CA^H  BY 
.MEMBERS  OF  CLEAR  LAKE 
CORN  EXCHANGE  BANK 
ONLY.  NOT  REDEEMABLE 
AFTER  APRIL  1st.  Ifc\3 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  WHEN 
ENDORSED  If  PAYABLE  IN 
TRADE  AT  ALL  PLACES  OF 
BUSINESS  IN  CLEAR  LAKE. 
IOWA.  UNTIL  MARCH  25th 
1993.  INCLUSIVE. 


ONE  TRADE 
QUARTER  J- 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


PRESIDENT 


Clear  Lake. 


rowa  -  Corn  Hxchan^e  Certificate? 

25  C>r-t  .v ,  1933 
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LIVERPOOL,  NLi./  YORK 

The  above  city  was  about  the  first  in  New  fork  State  to  start  a 
practical  experiment  with  the  scrip  plan.  The  plan  originated  through  the 
Business  Men's  Credit  association  with  the  hope  of  inducing  more  of  the  local 
people  to  buy  their  goods  and  services  in  their  own  city.  It  was  expected 
that  ;‘2,750  worth  of  scrip  would  be  placed  into  circulation. 

Details  of  the  plan  were  set  forth  in  a  circular  which  the  writer 
received  from  Warren  S.  Pease,  Business  Secretary,  and  it  stated: 

"The  Liverpool  Business  Men'-s  Association  on  Saturday,  February 
18,  1933j  put  into  operation  a  scrip  plan  proposed  by  Neil  3.  Rhodes,  a  local 
gasoline  station  proprietor  and  member  of  the  Association.  The  details  of 
the  plan  were  worked  out  by  a  committee  from  the  Association  composed  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Charles  J.  Dodge,  a  local  feed  dealer,  and  Warren  S.  Pease,  teller 
in  the  local  bank. 

"The  plan  is  a  cooperative  scheme  whereby  twenty  merchants  or 
professional  men  of  the  village  -  from  grocers  to  undertakers  -  propose  to 
offer  1.05  worth  of  merchandise  for  $1.00  in  scrip.  The  object  is  to  induce 
hometown  folk  to  buy  at  home.  The  scrip  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of 
25$,  500 ,  and  $1,00.  Each  certificate  will  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Association  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  twenty  business  men 
cooperating.  The  teller  at  the  local  bank  will  have  charge  of  the  scrip  and  the 
merchants  will  buy  it  from  him  in  whatever  quantities  desired,  exchanging  national 
currency  for  the  face  value  of  the  certificates,  the  money  going  into  a  common 
account,  as  security  for  the  scrip  and  to  take  care  of  its  recemption.  The 
merchants  will  put  the  scrip  into  circulation  by  offering  it  as  change  to  their 
customers  and  in  payment  of  services  rendered  or  purchases  of  local  goods.  In 
the  customer's  hands  the  25$  certificate  takes  on  a  purchasing  power  of  26$  and 
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Wackerlo's  Drug  Store 
1. 1.  Tucker's  funeral  Home 
M.  &  A.  Haid.  General  S iota 
Wuritsurgor  S  Kios 
Held's  fteeteuranf 
Nichols’  Grocery 
BasieH  &  Godard 
C.  J.  Dodoo 
Noil  S.  Rhodes 

Arthur  H,  Kies 

,V.  7  ,V  /.'  v  v  v  V 

Vv-K<-v ■•'■V.v.  -■ 


John  G.  Miller 

G.  Harry  Maurer 

G.  W.  Neumann 

Will  H.  Leaf 

Myer  Myers 

Or.  John  R.  Miller 

Herman  L  Harding,  M.D. 

Or.  R.  B.  Hagen 

Dr.  W.  E.  Prine 

Dr.  R.  E.  Plainer 


Liverpool,  W.  Y.  -  Trade  Jcrip  1  dollar,  1933. 

Obverse  and  Reverse 
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the  500  certificate  automatically  has  a  purchasing  power  of  520,  and  $1.00 
certificates  $1.05* 

"Use  of  scrip  will  be  optional  with  the  customers.  It  is  just  a 
question  whether  they  wish  to  increase  their  buying  power  They  can 

cash  in  their  scrip  with  any  of  the  participating  merchants  at  any  time. 

The  merchants  in  turn  can  redeem,  the  scrip  at  the  bank,  or  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  additional  %  purchasing  power  by  using  it  in  making  pur¬ 
chases  from  some  of  the  other  cooperating  business  men. 

"As  stated  above,  the  object  of  the  plan  is  to  increase  D.ocal 
business,  and  from  the  reception  the  plan  has  been  given  by  the  local  buying 
public,  it  appears  that  its  objective  will  be  accomplished." 

This  plan,  as  did  many  others,  started  off  with  a  bang;  but  after 
a  few  weeks  the  people  were  wanting  to  do  business  with  cash  rather  than 
scrip.  The  plan  was  not  considered  a  success  and  soon  after  the  novelty 
wore  off  the  use  of  scrip  declined  rapidly.  Mr.  Pease  believes  this  was 
"due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  advertising  scheme  rather  than  an  emer- 

1 

gency  currency  made  necessary  through  bank  closing  or  some  such  occurence." 

The  scrip  certificates  were  not  good  after  December  31st  1933  and 
in  May,  1935,  it  was  estimated  that  about  400  pieces  of  scrip  had  never  been 
redeemed. 
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Letter  to  the  writer  May  16th,  1933 
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